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PARCELS  POST  SYSTEM.  PortUnd  Pre..  Sold.  A  Long  Canoe  Trip.  BRYAN  OWED  $832,831. 

_  The  Portland  (Me.)  Press,  one  of  the;  Daniel  Francis  McGrew,  a  newspaper  - 

EVERYTHING  IN  READINESS  FOR  oldest  and  most  conservative  newspapers  i  and  magazine  writer  of  some  note,  will  LATE  EDITOR  OF  RICHMOND 
rkDC-D  AxirkN  nr  nfw  QPRVirF  Maine,  has  passed  into  the  control  of  |  shortly  start  on  an  extended  canoe  trip  :  NEWS-LEADER  TRADED  ON 

UrtKAiiun  r  w  ^  group  of  men  including  John  S.  i  which  will  take  him  down  the  Ohio  and  RriRROWFn  «priiRiTiF« 

BEGINNING  JANUARY  1.  orpc  r>f  ■Rath-  Pr>l  TrrpH  Malp  nf  ,  Misstssinni  river.s  to  New  Orleans.  From  ! 


5  Cents  a  Copy 

BRYAN  OWED  $832,831. 


a  group  of  men  including  John  S.  i  which  will  take  him  down  the  Ohio  and 
Hedges,  of  Bath;  Col.  Fred  Hale,  of  i  Mississippi  rivers  to  New  Orleans.  From  ! 


NEWS-LEADER  TRADED  ON 
BORROWED  SECURITIES. 


-  !  Portland,  and  Mr.  Leggett,  of  Augusta. '  there  he  will  journey  by  steamer  to  i  "7  ~ 

Packages  Up  to  Eleven  Pounds  Will  |  The  transfer  of  stock  of  the  Portland  Central  America,  where  he  will  explore ,  S®**  ®‘  Joseph  Bryan  Testibes  at 


Be  Carried  Through  the  Mails  and  ‘  Publishing  Co.,  publishers  of  the  Press,  j  the  rivers  near  the  Isthmus,  and  eventu- 
Mav  Contain  Almost  Anv  Suh-  place  on  Saturday.  The  paper  will  ally  he  will  essay  the  Amazon.  McGrew 


May  Contain  Almost  Any  Sub-  i ' 
stance — Country  Divided  Into  Unit 
and  Zone  Areas — Rates  Consider¬ 
ably  Less  Than  Express  Rates. 

The  Parcels  Post  system,  which  is  to 
commence  operations  Jan.  1,  will  be  in-  j 
augurated  with  a  completeness  of  equip-  ; 
ment  that  probably  never  has  been  given 
to  a  like  innovation.  Postmaster-Gen-  i 
eral  Hitchcock  states  that  ever3’thing  is  i 
in  readiness  for  the  new  service. 

The  60,000  post-offices  have  been  fully 
supplied  with  necessary  equipment  and  ' 
postmasters  furnished  with  the  proper 
written  instructions.  District  parcel  post  ;• 
stamps  will  be  necessary.  No  package 
can  be  registered  but  any  package  may 
be  insured  for  $50  for  a  fee  of  ten  cents.  ; 
Packages  weighing  eleven  pounds  or 
under  will  be  acceptable.  The  rates  for 
the  parcels  post  will  be  considerable  less 
than  the  express  rate  on  similar  sized  ; 
packages. 

COUNTRY  DIVIDED  ■■  INTO  UNITS. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  parcels  post,  : 
the  country  is  divided  into  units  of  fixed  1 
area  of  one-half  of  one  degree,  or  | 
thirty  minutes  square  each.  There  will  ^ 
be  about  5,500  such  units.  Combinations 
of  units  make  zones,  of  which  the  num¬ 
ber  is  eight. 

As  against  fixed  areas  for  units  the  ; 
zones  are  extremely  variable.  A  zone  is  ’ 
definecHiy  the  law  as  that  area  having  a 
mean  radial  distance  of  approximately 
fifty  miles  from  the  center  of  any  given 
unit  of  area ;  the  second  zone  is  the  area 
within  a  radius  of  150  miles,  the  third 
within  300  miles,  the  fourth  600  miles, 
the  fifth  1,000  miles,  the  sixth  1,400 
miles,  the  seventh  1,800  miles  and  the 
eighth  all  units  outside  the  seventh,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Philippines,  Canada,  Mexico, 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  Panama. 

The  scheme  simplifies  itself  when  once  | 
a  shipper  catches  the  step.  Within  a 
given  unit  the  rate  will  be  five  cents  a 
pound  and  one  cent  for  each  additional 
pound. 

FOURTH  CLASS  MATTER  ABOLISHED. 

With  the  advent  of  parcels  post  all  ' 
matter  carried  heretofore  in  the  mails  , 
as  fourth  class  will  go  as  parcels,  aban-  | 
doning  the  old  class  designation.  Such 
matter  will  not  hereafter  be  received  as  ; 


remain  Republican  in  politics. 


will  be  absent  over  a  year. 


JEROME  B.  HADSELL, 

NEW  OWNER  OF  THE  BINGHAMTON  (N.  Y.)  PRESS. 


Hearing  of  Transfer  T-ax  Appraisal 
That  Brokerage  Accounts  in  Fa" 
ther’s  Name  Belonged  to  Mother’s 
Relations  —  Admits  Elder  Bryan 
Had  Received  No  Written  Consent. 
Joseph  Bryan,  editor  of  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  News-Leader,  who  died  Nov.  20, 
1908,  left  debts  due  in  New  York 
amounting  to  $832,831,  according  to  the 
official  appraisal  of  his  estate.  His  son, 
John  Stewart  Bryan,  was  examined  be¬ 
fore  Transfer  Tax  Appraiser  John  V. 
Coggey  with  reference  to  various  brok¬ 
erage  accounts  in  his  father’s  name. 

He  testified  that  these  accounts,  so  far 
as  they  concerned  collateral,  were  the 
property  of  the  estates  of  Daniel  K. 
Stewart,  uncle  of  his  father’s  wife,  and 
of  John  Stewart.  He  denied  that  his 
father,  though  a  director  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Locomotive  Co.  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  ever  owned  any  stock  of  that 
company,  and  said  that  such  stock  on 
which  his  father  qualified  as  a  director 
was  the  property  of  the  estate  of  John 
Stewart. 

HIS  LIFE  INSURANCE. 

Mr.  Bryan  held  a  life  insurance  policy 
for  $162,000  in  the  Equitable,  of  which 
he  was  once  a  director  but  this  was  not 
included  in  his  New  York  estate,  which 
amounted  in  the  gross  to  $147,382,  or 
$684,899  less  than  his  liabilities  here. 

His  son  told  Appraiser  Coggey  that  his 
father  had  accounts  in  which  he  put 
up  securities  of  the  two  Stewart  estates 
as  collateral  with  W.  H.  Goadby  &  Co., 
of  New  York,  and  with  Thomas  Branch 
&  Co.  and  Branch,  Cabell  &  Co.,  of 
Richmond.  He  replied  affirmatively  to 
the  question,  “Was  he  (Mr.  Bryan)  in 
the  habit  of  trading  on  borrowed  securi¬ 
ties  which  belonged  to  the  decendent’s 
estates?”  and  declared  that  they  knew 
what  he  was  doing,  but  it  was  brought 
out  in  the  examination  tfiat  no  written 
consent  bad  been  given, 
j  HONORED  BY  RICHMOND. 

I  No  man  in  the  South  was  held  in 
j  higher  esteem  that  Joseph  Bryan.  The 
I  city  of  Richmond  erected  a  ma^ificent 
i  statue  after  his  deah.  His  wife  and 
j  sons,  after  his  death,  gave  to  the  city 
I  of  Richmond  beautiful  park  named  in 
I  his  honor,  and  nearly  two  years  after 
:  his  death  tne  heirs  of  the  late  D.  K.  and 
j  John  Stewart  erected  a  school  building 
'  as  a  memorial  to  him  and  as  a  re- 
I  membrance  of  the  faithful  way  in  which 


registered  mail,  but  it  may  be  insured  '  — -  -  .:rr-i - - - -  las  a  memorial  to  him  and  as  a  re- 

for  safe  delivery.  Fourth  class  regis-  Mr.  Dodge  May  Head  International.  International  1913  Output  Booked.  |  membrance  of  the  faithful  way  in  which 
tered  matter  carried  liability  for  $25.  As  ,  jt  is  rumored  that  Philip  T.  Dodge,  The  International  Paper  Co.  has  Je  had  ^rformed  h.s  duties  a^ 

parcels  post  matter  it  may  be  •"sured  president  of  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  ;  booked  practically  the  whole  of  its  1913  ^  t  H-rrienn  ni  Harrionn  Fl 

for  $50  and  will  cost  ten  cents  to  that  ^  asked  by  some  of  the  |  paper  tonnage.  If  its  usual  contracts  j-  .  „  ;  a-  teleoranheH  the  Richl 

1  -fi  ♦*  f  K  IK  members  of  the  board  of  directors  of  ;  are  booked,  the  company  will  have  but  <  \  Timpc.  i«natrb 

The  new  classification  transfers  International  Paper  Co.  to  become  i  little  of  its  paper  product  for  transient  over  the  nnmicheH  stated 

Horn  third-class  to  parcels  post  president  of  the  latter  company,  and  it  |  trade  next  year.  Prices  on  news  print  '  reeardinir  the  onxieedincs  before 

Otherwise  nothing  from  the  tly^d"  :  jg  said  that  the  proposition  will  be  form- 1  are  about  2.20  cents  per  pound,  against  .  transfer  tav  annriiser  ^ 
class  wull  be  permitted  to  the  parcels  considered  at  the  meeting  of  the  i  2.25  cents  a  year  ago.  The  company  ex-  “Tneenh  Rnan  ^ac  nnt  a  aamhier  in 
mail.  This  ru  e  shuts  out  from  parce  ^jQj^rd  this  week.  Alonzo  N.  Burbank,!  pects  to  make  up  for  these  lower  prices  he  was  not  short^in  his  ae- 

carriage  s^h  matter  as  bewks,  stataon-  president  for  many  years,  is  to  re-  by  increased  profits  on  its  specialties,  trustee  or  otherwise”  savs 

w^ichTust  feTahi  in  the  £d  cS  and  become  chairman  of  the  !  of  which  it  manufactures  about  350  i  Harrison.  He  adds  ili  his  ffiessaie 

A  nar^el  not  Zre  than  three  Lt  six  Dofge  has  been  a  director  of  the  ;  tons  a  day.  :  the  securities  Mr.  Bryan  used  weTe 

. . .  n,.,.h  International  company  for  some  time.  -  borrowed  with  the  full  consent  of  the 

heirs  and  co-executors,  and  were  all  re¬ 


inches  in  length  may  measure  as  much 
as  two  feet  six  inches  in  girth,  or  around 
its  thickest  part.  A  shorter  parcel  may 


Suffragists  to  Launch  a  Nawspaper. 


Decreases  in  Magazine  Advertising.  Women  suffragists  of  New  York  are  j  assigned  to  the  estates  from  which  they 


be  thicker:  thus,  if  it  measures  no  more  Twenty-seven  of  the  best  known  ten  preparing  to  launch  a  newspaper  in  a  were  obtained,  after  his  death, 

than  three  feet  in  length  it  may  meas-  and  fiften-cent  magazines  carried  in  campaign  for  the  enfranchisement  of  the  I  Mr.  Harrison  is  executor  of  the  estatbs 

ure  as  much  as  three  feet  in  girth,  or  their  November  issues,  which  formerly '  women  of  the  State  in  1915.  An  editorial  i  of  D.  K.  and  John  Stewart,  to  which 

around  its  thickest  part.  Measurements  '  used  to  be  the  best  issues  of  the  year,  j  staff  has  been  assembled  by  Mrs.  Harriet  j  the  stocks  were  reassigned, 

will  be  made  by  means  of  a  six-foot  405,169  lines  of  advertising,  against  456,-  Stanton  Blatch,  leader  of  the  Women’s  i  - 

.  «•  ^  •  4  •  .  .  4  '  r\n/\  _  •  ..f.  .  vr  t__  • _  _ _  A  I  A  A  ^  T  T 


is  the  measure  of  the  maximum  girth  ber  issues  of  1909.  This  would  indicate  be  the  first  woman’s  newspaper  to  be  de-  boards,  and  from  July  1  to  present  time 
permissible.  that  the  bottom  has  not  yet  been  reached,  voted  exclusively  to  politics  unbound,  sold  for  $530. 


that  the  bottom  has  not  yet  been  reached. 
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WASHINGTON  TOPICS. 

Names  of  the  Advertising  Agencies 
That  Received  Advertising  Plums 
from  the  Campaign  Committees  — 
The  Times’  St.  Nicholas  Girl — Fred 
A.  Emery  a  Member  of  the  Inau¬ 
gural  Committee — A  Rich  Young¬ 
ster’s  Chirtsmas  Party, 
t  (Special  Correspondence.) 

Washi.ngton,  Dec.  26. — That  the 
large  advertising  companies  received 
handsome  orders  from  the  Republican 
campaign  committee  is  sfiown  by  the 
statement  of  the  campaign  managers 
filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Lord  &  Thomas,  of 
New  York,  received  about  $8<>.yiX)  worth 
of  advertising  from  the  Republicans  and 
the  Taylor,  Crichfield  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
$6y,000  worth  from  the  same  party.  The 
A.  M.  Brigg  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  received 
over  $.')0,(KHt,  and  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Foreign  Newspapers  a  like 


Fred  A.  Emery. 


amount.  Other  advertising  agencies 
that  received  large  contracts  were  the  ; 
Klein  News  Agency,  Labor  World  Pub- 1 
lishing  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh;  the  National 
Tribune,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  the 
Western  Newspaper  Union,  of  Chicago. ! 

Lord  &  Thomas  also  received  an  ad- ; 
vertising  order  from  the  Bull  Moose 
party.  The  Chicago  Emblem  Co.  re¬ 
ceived  the  largest  advertising  contract 
from  the  Progressives,  the  amount  being 
about  $7,000. 

The  Washington  Times  Qiristmas 
number  carried  greetings  to  its  readers 
in  a  number  of  foreign  languages. 

Througfi  the  efforts  of  the  St. 
Nicholas  Girl  of  the  Washington  Times  . 
many  hearts  were  made  glad  on  Wednes¬ 
day.  Many  of  the  poor  children  of  the  ■ 
city  would  n8t  have  known  it  was , 
Christm.as  had  it  not  been  for  the  kindly  i 
interest  of  Kris  Krin  Kringle’s  repre- , 
sentative  of  the  Munsey  paper.  Hun- . 
dreds  of  the  children  in  destitute 
families  lined  up  in  front  of  the  hand¬ 
some  office  building  in  which  the  Times  j 
is  located  on  Christmas  morning  and 
each  was  presented  with  a  large  bag 
containing  good  things  to  eat  and  plenty 
of  toys  with  which  to  be  amused.  Con- ; 
tributions  were  received  by  the  St. 
Nicholas  Girl  and  the  distributions  were 
made  where  they  were  thought  they 
would  do  the  most  good. 

The  Washington  Star  last  week  pro¬ 
vided  the  newsboys  of  the  city  a  treat , 
in  the  form  of  a  free  lecture  on  ‘‘The  j 
Making  of  Newspaper.”  given  in  one  I 
of  the  theaters.  Many  moving  pictures  , 
and  slides  showing  the  production  of  the 
newspaper  from  the  beginning  were 
shown.  Starting  with  the  felling  of  the 
trees  from  which  wood  pulp  and  then 
print  paper  is  made  down  to  the  delivery 
of  the  paper  ready  for  sale,  the  lecturer 
expl^ained  ever>'  process  in  detail. 

"^e  Evening  Star  Publishing  Co.,  of ' 


Washington,  has  contributed  $1,000  to 
the  fund  being  collected  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  inaugurating  Mr.  Wilson. 

Fred  A.  Emery,  a  veteran  writer,  who 
handles  a  great  deal  of  the  under-the- 
surface-news  of  Congress  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  and  who  nas  been  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  that  organization  for  I 
twenty  years,*  has  been  appointed  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  inaugural  committee  which 
will  have  charge  of  the  arrangements 
for  inducting  President-elect  Woodrow 
Wilson  into  office.  Mr.  Emery  is  a 
member  of  the  t..hamber  of  Commerce; 
of  the  Connecticut  Avenue  Citizens’  As¬ 
sociation,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
organizers  and  has  led  its  successful 
lignt  for  better  suburban  traffic  service, 
and  a  member  of  the  Columbia  Country 
Club.  Mr.  Emery  is  of  distinguisheo 
appearance  and  is  often  taken  for  a 
member  of  the  House  while  attending  to 
his  duties  reporting  its  proceedings. 

Vinson  Walsh  McLean,  the  three- 
year-old  son  of  Edward  Beale  McLean, 
business  manager  of  the  Washington 
Post,  gave  a  birthday  and  Christmas 
party  last  Monday  niglit  which  e.\celled 
anything  of  the  kind  ever  given  in  this  ■ 
city.  Yomig  Vinson  is  known  as  the 
$lt>l»,(KH),000  baby  from  the  fact  that  he 
will  inherit  that  amount  from  his  father  | 
and  mother.  Mrs.  McLean  was  Miss  i 
Evelyn  Walsh,  and  Edward  Beale  Me-  ! 
Lean  is  (he  son  pi  John  R.  McLean,  the  ; 
owner  of  the  Washington  Post  and  Cin-  ; 
cinnati  Enquirer.  The  tree  from  which  i 
about  $10,(XM)  worth  of  toys  were  dis- , 
tributed  cost  $1,000.  The  toys  were  im¬ 
ported  for  the  occasion  and  the  tree  , 
had  been  in  training  under  the  special  | 
care  of  a  gardner  for  some  months.  A  j 
section  of  the  Marine  Band  played  while  i 
the  party  was  in  progress. 

The  plant  of  the  Alexandria  (Va.)  j 
News,  an  afternoon  daily  newspaper,  i 
published  by  the  News  Publishing  Co.  | 
at  113  South  Royal  street,  was  seriously  j 
damaged  by  hre  that  started  at  2  i 
o’clock  Monday  aftemoor  in  the  press 
room.  The  newspaper  press  and  a ' 
number  of  job  presses  were  badly . 
damaged.  Immediately  after  the  fire  j 
Robert  S.  Barrett,  editor  of  the 
Alexandria  Gazette,  tendered  the  use  of  i 
the  Gazette  office  to  the  officers  of  the  , 
News  company,  and  the  News  wnll  be 
printed  on  the  Gazette  press  temporarily.  | 

The  exciting  debate  held  by  the  Na- , 
tional  Press  Club  last  week,  when  four 
National  law  makers  discussed  the  sub¬ 
ject,  “Resolved,  That  bow-legs  are  a 
greater  menace  to-  navigation  than ; 
knock-knees”  was  considered  a  great 
new's  item  and  a  burning  subject  for  edi-  j 
torial  comment  by  the  press  throughout  ■ 
the  country.  Hundreds  of  clippings 
have  been  received  by  the  club  showing 
how  widely  the  discussion  upon  this 
important  subject  was  circulated.  The  i 
fact  that  a  stenographic  report  of  the 
debate,  made  by  the  official  reporters  of  i 
the  House,  and  delivered  to  all  the  lead-  i 
ing  papers  a  few  minutes  after  the  de-  i 
bate  closed,  through  the  efforts  of  Rob¬ 
ert  D.  Heinl,  of  Leslie’s  Weekly,  prob¬ 
ably  accounts  for  the  wide  circulation  of 
the  discussion.  Mr.  Heinl  is  chairman 
of  the  publicity  committee  of  the  club. 

The  House  committee  on  Public 
Buildings  and  Grounds,  which  has  in 
charge  the  public  building  bill,  has 
passed  a  resolution  that  prohibits  any 
of  its  members  from  divulging  the  in¬ 
formation  contained  in  the  bill  until  it 
has  been  reported  to  the  House.  This 
bill  contains  some  of  the  choicest  news 
items  contained  in  any  measure  consid¬ 
ered  by  Congress.  It  will  be  a  severe 
test  upon  the  members,  for  the  bill  has 
been  framed  to  a  certain  extent  ard  it 
will  probably  be  several  weeks  though 
before  it  is  reported.  Three  newspaper 
owners  are  members  of  the  committee, 
j  Representative  Carter  Glass,  of  the 
I  Sixth  Virginia,  owner  of  the  Lynchburg 
News  and  Advance;  Representative 
Henry  A.  Barnhart,  publisher  of  the 
Rochester  (Ind.)  Sentinel,  and  Repre¬ 
sentative  Edwin  S.  Underhill,  owner  of 
the  Corning  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Leader 
and  Bath  Advocate,  and  it  will  probably 
be  harder  for  them,  knowing  the  full 
value  of  the  new's  to  keep  mum,  than 
anv  of  the  rest. 


BARRED  FOR  LIBEL  ON  KING. 

Correspondent,  Convicted  for  Article 
About  Earlier  Marriage,  Or¬ 
dered  Deported. 

Edward  P'.  Mylius,  who  in  December, 
1910,  when  he  was  the  London  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Liberator  of  Paris, 
wrote  for  that  paper  the  article  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  before  the  present 
King  of  P'.ngland  became  heir  to  the 
throne  he  had  visited  Malta  and  there 
married  Mary  Elizabeth  Culme-Sey- 
mour,  is  on  Ellis  Island,  awaiting  de- 
IX)rtation  by  the  United  States  immigra¬ 
tion  authorities. 

Mylius,  who  was  indicted  for  seditious 
libel  because  of  the  article,  and  was 
subsequently  convicted  and  served  a  year 
in  VV'ormwood  Scrubbs  Prison,  near 
London,  arrived  in.  New  York  Sunday 
in  the  steerage  of  the  l-'rench  liner 
Provence.  He  is  about  thirty-four 
years  old,  and  has  been  out  of  prison 
about  one  year. 

He  received  a  prompt  hearing  before 
the  Board  of  S.oecial  Inquiry,  Monday 
morning,  which  decided  that  as  Mylius  | 
is  an  ex-convict  he  could  not  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  this  country.  The  correspon¬ 
dent  has  taken  an  appeal  to  Washington 
from  the  decision  of  the  board  which 
will  act  as  a  stay. 

Mylius  claims  that  he  has  not  been 
convicted  of  a  crime  involving  moral 
turpitude,  but  of  a  political  offence,  and 
is  therefore  entitled  to  admission.  The 
general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the 
Washington  authorities  will  uphold  the 
ruling  of  the  Board  of  Special  Inquiry 
that  ordered  his  deportation. 

SENTINEL  FORMALLY  ACQUIRED. 

Curtis  B.  Johnson  Named  President 
and  General  Manager  of  Knox¬ 
ville  Paper. 

The  Curtis  B.  Johnson  Publishing  Co., 
formally  organized  last  week,  has 
taken  over  the  Knoxville  Senti¬ 
nel.  The  stockholders  elected  directors 
who,  in  turn,  chose  the  officers  of  the 
company.  The  directors  are:  C.  B.  John¬ 
son,  D.  C.  Chapman,  Hu  M.  Johnston, 
Frank  M.  Haynes,  S.  M.  Johnston, 
Wiley  L.  Morgan,  J.  D.  Clanton,  T.  J.  i 
Clark,  A.  M.  Spong,  H.  L.  Baker  and  ! 

A.  J.  Russell. 

Officers  selected  by  the  directors  are:  ! 
C.  B.  Johnson,  president  and  general 
manager ;  Wiley  L.  Morgan,  secretary ;  ; 
J.  B.  Keesling.  treasurer.  j 

The  Curtis  B.  Johnson  Publishing  Co.  | 
acquires  the  Sentinel  from  the  Knox-  j 
ville  Sentinel  Co.,  following  G.  F.  Mil-  ■ 
ton’s  recent  sale  to  C.  B.  Johnson  of 
his  holdings  of  two-thirds  of  the  stock 
in  the  Sentinel  company.  The  Curtis 

B.  Johnson  Publishing  Co.  was  then  or- ' 
ganized,  the  stockholders  being  the 
gentlemen  chosen  as  its  directors.  This 
company  has  purchased  the  stock  of  the  i 
Knoxville  Sentinel  Co.,  as  held  by  C.  B. 
Johnson,  and  is  now  the  owner  of  the 
Sentinel. 

Plan  $15,000  Monument  for  Editor. 

A  bronze  monument  fifteen  feet  high, 
to  be  erected  in  memory  of  Colonel  John 
F.  Finerty,  is  the  plan  of  Irish-Amer- 
icans  who  met  in  Chicago  last  week  and 
took  steps  to  raise  a  fund  of  $15,000  for 
that  purpose.  Colonel  Finerty,  who  died 
about  eight  years  ago,  as  a  newspaper 
!  correspondent  reported  many  of  the  In- 
I  dian  battles  in  the  Far  vVest,  including 
the  battle  of  the  Little  Big  Horn,  in 
which  Colonel  Custer  met  his  death, 
j  For  some  time  before  his  death  he  pub¬ 
lished  the  Citizen,  devoted  to  the  inter- 
I  ests  of  Irish-Americans. 

To  Testify  on  World  Valuation. 

i  It  is  reported  that  the  New  York 
State  Controller,  Edward  Sohmer,  has 
i  asked  Publisher  Adolph  Ochs  of  the 
■  Times  and  Herman  Ridder  of  the 
Staats-Zeitung  to  testify  regarding  a 
fair  valuation  for  the  newspaper  prop- 
j  erties  of  the  late  Joseph  Pulitzer  and 
I  has  threatened  to  subpoena  them  if  they 
I  fail  to  appear  voluntarily. 
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TAFT  PRAISES  NEWSPAPERS. 

Says  They  Play  Unoffiicial  But  Vi¬ 
tal  Role  in  Government. 

President  Taft  contributes  a  signed 
article  to  the  Christmas  number  of 
Scoop,  the  weekly  publication  of  the 
Chicago  Press  Club,  in  which  he  pays 
a  tribute  to  newspaper  men.  The  article 
is  entitled  “The  Press  and  President,” 
and  is  in  part  as  follows : 

“The  press  is  essential  to  our  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  plays  an  unofficial  but  vital  role 
in  the  affairs  of  government.  I'he  dis¬ 
cipline  of  a  fear  of  publicity,  the  re¬ 
straining  and  correcting  infiuence  of  the 
prospect  of  fearless  criticism,  are  of 
much  value  in  procuring  a  proper  ad¬ 
ministration  of  public  affairs. 

“The  exercise  of  power  without 
danger  or  criticism  produces  an  irre¬ 
sponsibility  in  a  public  officer  which, 
even  if  his  motives  are  pure,  tends  to 
negligence  in  some  cases  and  arbitrary 
in  others. 

“Speaking  from  a  Washington  stand¬ 
point,  the  standard  ot  newspaper  cor¬ 
respondents  at  the  National  capital,  rep¬ 
resenting  all  (he  great  papers  and  all 
the  great  press  associations,  is  on  the 
whole  a  high  one.  Such  men,  when  they 
have  established  the  right  to  have  it,  as 
most  have  done,  share  the  confidence  of 
Senators,  of  (he  Cabinet,  of  the  leaders 
of  Congress,  and  even  of  the  President. 

“And  these  newspaper  men  are  most 
careful  to  observe  the  lines  which  are 
laid  dow'ii  in  these  confidences  restrain¬ 
ing  the  extent  of  their  puoiication.  The 
amount  of  information  that  newspaper 
correspondents  have  which  they  do  not 
give  to  the  public  would  surprise  most 
men  not  familiar  with  affairs  in  (he 
Nation’s  capital. 

“The  truth  is  that  the  partisan  char¬ 
acter  of  dispatches  that  are  seen  in  some 
newspapers  is  determined  rather  by  in¬ 
disposition  of  the  newspaper  men  them¬ 
selves  to  give  a  colored  account  of  the 
facts. 

“I  need  not  trv  to  tell  the  Press  Club 
of  Chicago  about  newspaper  men,  but 
this  greeting  is  for  the  perusal  of  (hose 
who  do  not  know  this  mystifying  pro¬ 
fession  as  I  do.” 

Success  of  the  Semi-Autoplate. 

Benjamin  Wood,  the  general  manager 
of  the  Autoplate  Company  of  America, 
is  much  pleased  with  the  record  made 
by  the  semi-autoplate  since  it  was  placed 
on  the  market  ten  months  ago.  The 
first  machine  was  erected  in  a  news¬ 
paper  office  March,  1911.  Since  then  25 
of  these  machines  have  been  contracted 
for.  A  rather  remarkable  feature  of 
the  semi-autoplate’s  success  is  the  wide 
distribution  of  the  machines,  which  can 
be  found  in  Texas,  California,  Okla¬ 
homa  and  other  distant  and  near-by 
States.  It  is  used  in  small  as  well  as 
in  large  offices  and  will  cast  up  to  150 
plates  daily,  which  is  certainly  going 


Fighting  the  Coal  Trust. 

The  Louisville  Evening  Post  is  fight¬ 
ing  the  coal  trust  in  that  city  by  opening 
a  coal  department  which  takes  orders  for 
coal  at  $3  a  ton  and  executes  them,  too. 
The  price  of  coal  has  been  pushed  up 
to  such  a  figure  by  the  trust  that  ttte 
Evening  Post  was  compelled  to  denounce 
its  action  and  (hen  take  measures  to 
provide  coal  for  the  people  of  Louisville 
at  a  reasonable  figure.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  the  Evening  Post’s  enterprise  is 
warmly  commended. 

Dockrell  Usee  Hi*  Fist*. 

Thomas  E.  Dockrell,  the  advertising 
expert,  had  a  fistic  encounter  with  a  pri¬ 
vate  detective  in  the  corridor  of  the 
Sixth  Municipal  Court  of  Brooklyn  on 
Monday.  Dockrell’s  wrath'  had  been 
kindled  by  the  detective’s  description,  in 
court,  of  the  system  he  intended  to  em¬ 
ploy  in  securing  evidence  against  Dock¬ 
rell  in  a  formerly  contemplated  action 
for  divorce  to  be  brought  by  Mrs.  Dock¬ 
rell  but  which  was  abandoned  because 
a  reconciliation  had  been  effected.  The 
scrap  was  a  lively  one,  as  friends  of  the 
i  detective  took  part. 
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CONVENTION  PRELUDE. 


Fourth  Annual  Dinner  of  Baltimore 
Ad  Club  a  Fore>Ta*te  of  A.  A.  C.  | 
of  A.  Convention  Next  June— ! 
Prominent  Ad  Men  of  Nation  ' 
Among  Speaker*  and  Gue»t* —  | 
Unique  Features  of  Notable  Feast.  | 
The  fourth  annual  dinner  of  the  Ad-  | 
vertising  Club  of  Baltimore  on  the  night  | 
of  December  19  was  an  event  that  will 
go  down  in  history  as  one  of  the  most 
enjoyable  banquets  ever  held  in  Balti¬ 
more.  It  was  on  the  seventeenth  floor 
of  the  Hotel  Emerson.  Present  were 
more  than  200  business  men  of  Balti¬ 
more  and  a  number  of  out-of-town  men 
high  in  the  councils  of  the  Associated 
Advertising  Clubs  of  America. 

An  excellent  dinner  was  the  prelude 
to  a  two  hours’  flow  of  wit,  business 
and  philosophy — honesty  in  advertising 
and  the  ethics  of  service.  President  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  Shay,  of  the  Advertising  Club 
of  Baltimore,  was  toastmaster.  He  read 
telegrams  from  C.  W.  McDiarmid,  E. 
St.  Elmo  Lewis  and  from  President 
Daniel  Willard,  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  expressing  regret  at 
their  inability  to  be  present  at  the  din¬ 
ner. 

M.WOR  PRESTON  EXTENDS  WELCOME. 
Mayor  James  H.  Preston,  of  Balti¬ 
more.  who  was  introduced  as  the  first 
speaker,  delivered  an  excellent  address 
of  welcome.  The  speakers  of  the  even¬ 
ing  in  their  order  were:  President 
George  W.  Coleman.  Herbert  S.  Hous¬ 
ton.  Richard  H.  Waldo,  W.  A.  Lydiatt, 
William  Woodhead,  PTed  E.  Johnston, 
D.  N.  Graves  and  Omer  F.  Hershey.  A. 
W.  Thompson,  third  vice-president  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  and 
Gamble  Latrobe,  general  agent  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  lines  through 
Baltimore,  also  made  short  talks. 

The  essence  of  Mayor  Preston’s  talk 
was  that  the  optimist  is  the  man  who 
builds  the  world.  President  Coleman 
sounded  the  keynote  of  the  Baltimore 
convention  in  the  words,  “Honesty  plus 
Efficiency,”  gnd  announced  that  truth  is 
the  slogan  adopted  by  the  national  or¬ 
ganization.  Mr.  Houston  brought  the 
message  of  the  new  education,  training 
in  the  mightiest  of  modern  business 
forces — honest  advertising. 


was  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  | 
feast,  a  practical  illustration  of  the  ac-  ; 
tual  harmony  and  co-operation  among 
business  rivals  in  working  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  their  city.  It  was  the  “trans¬ 
portation  table,”  and  seated  around  it 
were  the  official  representatives  of  every 
transporttion  interest  in  Baltimore — 
twenty-four  in  all — including  Gamble 
Latrobe,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Company ; 
A.  W.  Thompson,  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio.  On  the  table  was  a  single-track 
railroad  on  which  a  Baltimore  and  Ohio  i 


NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  MEETS. 


Executive  Members  of  Associated  Ad 
Club*  of  America  Confer  at 
Baltimore. 

The  National  Executive  Committee 
and  general  officers  of  the  Associated 
Advertising  Clubs  of  America  put  in 
two  days  of  straight  hard  work  at  Bal¬ 
timore  on  December  19  and  20.  Only 
C.  W.  McDiarmid  and  E.  St.  Elmo 
Lewis  were  absent. 


I  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

I  Maplewood,  Mo. — The  Champion,  a 
;  weekly  newspaper,  made  its  first  appear- 
'  ance  last  week.  It  is  edited  by  S.  J. 
Harris,  who  was  at  one  time  with  the 
I  Ciayton  Argus  and  later  proprietor  of 
i  the  Courier. 

I  Cleveland,  O. — This  city  is  to  have  a 
j  Greek  newspaper  about  Jan.  1.  It  will  be 
I  called  the  Times  and  will  be  printed 
half  in  Greek  and  half  in  English. 
Ernest  Pappas  and  Memellos  Makedon 
j  are  the  proprietors  of  the  paper,  which 
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National  Executive  Committee,  A.  A.  C.  or  A.,  at  Baltimore. 

Front  row  (left  to  right). — P.  S.  Florea,  National  Secretary;  A.  M.  Briggs;  (ieorge  W.  Coleman,  President;  Fred.  E.  Johnston, 
First  Vice-President;  G.  1).  Mekeel,  Treasurer;  W.  B.  Cherry;  D.  N.  Graves,  Chairman  Program  Committee;  William  Woodhead,  Chair¬ 
man  F.xecutive  Committee;  President  Edward  J  Shay,  Advertising  (Tlub  of  Baltimore,  stands  between  President  Coleman  and  Vice- 
President  Johnston,  to  the  rear.  Others  are  members  Board  of  Governors,  Advertising  Club  of  Baltimore. 


SPREADING  THE  NEWS. 

Mr.  Waldo  told  how  the  national  pub¬ 
licity  campaign  is  being  arrangeel  to 
spread  the  story  of  the  Baltimore  con¬ 
vention  in  every  ci^  and  hamlet  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Mr.  Wood- 
head  told  how  friendly  Baltimore  is  re¬ 
garded  in  the  country  beyond  the  Rock¬ 
ies,  and  how  the  City  of  the  Golden  Gate 
is  boosting  its  sister  city  of  the  East. 

Mr.  Lydiatt  brought  greetings  from 
Toronto  and  all  Canada  and  good  will. 

Fred  E.  Johnston  said:  “Dallas  and 
Texas  is  going  to  send  up  here  the  big¬ 
gest  train — maybe  two  trains,  maybe 
three  trains — ^that  ever  pulled  into  Balti¬ 
more,  and  they  will  be  loaded  with  Lone 
Star  State  delegates.”  Omer  F.  Hershey, 
of  Baltimore,  entertained  the  crowd  with 
one  of  his  characteristically  humorous 
and  philosophical  talks.  The  talk  made 
by  Mr.  Graves  was  a  classic.  - 

UNIQUE  FEATURES. 

There  were  some  features  about  this 
banquet  that  were  unique.  On  the  plate 
of  each  of  the  di.stinguished  guests  lay 
a  miniature  “telegram”  in  a  miniature 
envelope  addressed  to  him  personally. 
This  message  was  a  dinnergram,  deliv¬ 
ered  by  the  Telefellow  Dinnergram 
Company,  “special  rush  service.”  The 
dinnergram  was  numbered  and  in  the 
lower  left  corner  was,  “This  is  a  frank 
message.”  The  recipient  was  instructed 
that  the  Telefellow  Dinnergram  Com¬ 
pany  is  the  world’s  greatest  tell-it-at- 
the-table  system  and  extends  all  the  way 
round  the  room” ;  further,  “this  system 
has  the  entree,  can  deliver  a  roast,  get 
you  out  of  the  soup,  provide  you  with  a 
punch,  give  you  your  just  desserts  or 
chop  you  at  the  steak.  It  delivers  well 
bread  messages  that  are  never  crusty, 
and  for  perfect  service  takes  the  cake." 

In  the  centef  of  the  big -dining  hall 


engine  with  gleaming  headlight  and  fully 
equipped,  pulled  a  train  of  “Pennsy” 
cars.  In  the  center  was  a  large  model 
of  the  Baltimore,  Chesapeake  and  At¬ 
lantic  steamer  “Charlotte,”  a  life  pre¬ 
server  from  the  Merchants  and  Miners 
Line,  and  a  ship-lantern,  lighted,  from 
the  Atlantic  Transport  Company. 

The  menu  card  was  extremely  orig¬ 
inal.  By  the  plate  of  every  one  of  the 
banqueters  as  he  sat  down  was  found 
what  appeared  to  be  a  conventional  long- 
trip  railway  ticket,  duly  stamped  on  back. 
This  ‘ticket,”  issued  by  the  Convention 
Railroad  Company,  entitled  the  holder 
to  one  first-class  evening  via  the  Hotel 
Emerson  route  with  the'  Advertising 
Club  of  Baltimore.  Each  coupon  repre¬ 
sented  a  course  of  the  service  or  a 
speaker. 


Gold  Watch  to  Deery  at  Early  Mass. 

The  “Printers’  Mass”  celebrated  by 
the  Rev.  Luke  j.  Evers,  pastor,  at  St. 
.Andrew’s  Church,  Duane  street  ami  City 
Hall  place.  New  York,  on  early  Christ¬ 
mas  morning,  filled  the  church  to  its 
capacity.  An  interesting  feature  of  the 
occasion  was  the  presentation  to  Robert 
H.  Deery  of  the  World  of  a  gold  watch, 
fob  and  locket,  suitably  inscribed,  in 
token  of  appreciation,  as  Father  Evers 
said,  of  his  fine  qualities  of  leadership, 
from  the  newspaper  men  who  hal  i 
worked  with  him,  and  been  inspired  by  ! 
him.  to  make  the  midnight  _  mass  for  | 
night-workers  the  success  it  is.  | 


The  Atlanta  (Ga.J  Journal  has  bought 
the  seven-story  building  in  which  it  has 
been  housed  for  the  past  two  years.  It 
now  is  in  its  own  home,  equipped  with 
a  modern,  well-arranged  and  up-to-date 
newspaper  plant 


On  the  19th  the  national  officers  and 
executive  committee  and  the  board  of 
governors  of  the  Advertising  Club  of 
Baltimore  held  a  conference  at  the  Hotel 
Emerson,  when  President  E.  J.  Shay, 
of  the  Baltimore  Club,  made  a  report 
of  preliminary  work  done  in  relation  to 
the  convention,  and  his  appointment  of 
committees.  Chairmen  of  local  contmit- 
tees  supplied  information  relating  to 
their  several  departments.  The  national 
committee  conducted  its  deliberations  in 
executive  sessions.  The  rqsults  of  their 
work  will  be  given  publicity  later.  The 
national  officers  and  national  executive 
committeemen  in  attendance  at  these 
meetings  were:  President  George  W. 
Coleman,  D.  N.  Graves,  William  Wood- 
head,  W.  B.  Cherry*  A.  M.  Briggs,  P. 
S.  Florea,  D.  G.  Mekeel  and  I'Yed  E. 
Johnston. 

On  Friday,  the  20th,  the  national  exec¬ 
utive  committee  lunched  with  the 
Women’s  Advertising  Club  of  Baltimore. 


The  Baltimore  Municipal  Journal. 

The  name  of  the  new  city  paper  to  be 
published  by  the  administration  of  Bal¬ 
timore.  semi-monthly,  will  be  the  Balti¬ 
more  Municipal  Journal.  The  Board  of 
Estimates  has  appropriated  the  sum  of 
^5,000  for  the  purpose.  A.  S.  Golds- 
borough  will  edit  the  new  publication. 
On  the  outer  cover  of  the  journal  will 
appear  the  statement  that  it  will  contain 
Facts  About  the  Citv.  The  first  issue 
will  appear  on  Jan.  17. 


The  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star  on  Dec. 
1.3  printed  the  largest  amount  of  adver¬ 
tising  that  it  has  ever  carried  on  a  week 
day.  To  accommodate  Jhe  ads  it  was 
compelled  to  print  a  thirty-page  paper, 
the  largest  week-day  issue  iti  Its  history. 


will  be  issued  daily.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  this  city. 

Baltimore,  Md. — The  Alliance  Citizen 
has  been  launched,  with  Emanuel  M. 
Baum  and  Meyer  Kushnick  as  editors. 

Havelock,  Neb. — Wm.  C.  Israle  will 
issue  the  first  number  of  the  Post  early 
next  month.  He  has  purchased  a  build¬ 
ing  and  will  assemble  a  model  plant  for 
the  publication  of  the  paper. 

Belton,  Tex. — The  Messenger  is  a 
new  paper  launched  last  week,  with  T. 
P.  Coooer  as  editor  and  manager. 


Cannibals  Fed  Him  for  a  Purpose. 

Guy  de  Villepion.  a  newspaper  corre¬ 
spondent  during  the  Russian-Japanese 
War,  who  arrived  at  San  Francisco  this 
week  from  the  west  coast  of  South 
America,  told  a  tale  of  having  been  fat¬ 
tened  for  a  feast  by  cannibals  while  try¬ 
ing  to  cross  from  Ciudad  to  Buenos 
-Aires.  “They  were  a  strange  people,” 
he  said,  “and  appeared  to  be  half  man 
and  half  ape.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
they  meant  to  eat  me.  I  was  mystified 
by  all  their  kindness  until  I  saw  that 
it  was  all  directed  to  the  one  end  of  get¬ 
ting  me  fat.  Then  I  thought  I  had  bet¬ 
ter  leave,  and  I  did.” 


I  New  York  American  Christmas  Gift*. 

More  than  10,000  baskets  of  food  and 
forty  carloads  of  toys  to  needy  families 
were  distributed  by  the  New  York 
American  through  its  Christmas  Relief 
Fund.  The  distributing  places  were  the 
Sixty-ninth  Regiment  Armory,  Manhat¬ 
tan,  and  the  Twenty-third  Regiment 
.Armory,  Brooklyn.  Among  those  who 
assisted  in  the  distribution  were  Mr. 
I  and  Mrs.  Randolph  Hearst  Mrs.  Philip 
'  Vatl  Valkenburgh,  Lee  and  J.  J.  Shu- 
ihert  and  George  M.  Cohan. 
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ACCURACY  IN  JOURNALISM  ESSENTIAL. 


Ralph  Pulitzer  at  Columbia  University  Speaks  Strongly  Against 
Fakes  and  Misrepresentation  in  Printing  the  News — 
Describes  Their  Inevitable  Effect  Upon  the  Writers 
and  the  Paper  That  Carries  Them. 


Ralph  Pulitzer,  of  the  New  York 
World,  in  an  address  before  the  School 
of  Journalism  at  Columbia  University 
on  “Accuracy  in  Journalism.”  on  Mon¬ 
day  afternoon,  Dec.  16,  said : 

“I  want  to  apologize  for  being  here 
to  lecture  to  you  when  I  should  be 
here  to  study  with  you.  My  excuse  is 
the  exceptional  advantage  I  have  had  of 
learning  the  principles  and  precepts  of 
the  founder  of  this  school.  Accuracy  in 
newspaper  writing  was  with  him  a  re¬ 
ligion.  He  had  a  ravenous  craving  for 
information.  His  intellect  was  positively 
leech-like  in  the  way  it  fastened  on 
any  other  intellect  with  which  it  came 
in  contact,  and  sucked  from  it  every 
specific  fact  it  contained  that  he  did 
not  already  know.  He  was  intolerant 
of  generalizations  and  impatient  of  con¬ 
clusions.  He  would  draw  his  own 
Specific  facts  were  what  he  wanted. 

“This  craving  carried  with  it  insist¬ 
ence  on  accuracy  and  detestation  of  in¬ 
accuracy.  He  hated  an  inaccurate  state¬ 
ment  as  another  man  would  loathe  a 
lie.  He  was  inexorable  in  running  it 
down  and  tearing  it  to  pieces.  Along 
with  an  exceptional  sense  of  news  val¬ 
ues  he  possessed  an  almost  uncanny  in¬ 
tuition  for  a  fake.  Again  and  again  as 
I  have  read  him  some  item  of  great  in¬ 
terest  and  to  me  a  great  plausibility,  he 
has  said  'Skip.  Can’t  you  see  that’s  a 
fake?’  Sometimes  it  was  a  week,  some¬ 
times  a  month  before  the  truth  would 
come  out,  but  invariably  that  particu¬ 
lar  story  w-ould  prove  to  be  a  fake.  II 
ours  was  the  offending  paper,  the  wires 
would  fairly  sizzle  with  his  condemna¬ 
tion. 

PRECISION  ox  EPITORI.SL  P.SGE. 

“Scrupulous  as  was  his  love  of  ac¬ 
curacy  in  the  news  column,  it  was  noth¬ 
ing  compared  to  the  almost  painful  con¬ 
scientiousness  of  his  precision  on  the 
editorial  page.  Among  his  intimates,  in 
his  spoken  words,  glowing  white  hot 
from  the  furnace  of  his  convictions,  he 
was  always  vehement,  often  violent,  and 
not  seldom  intensely  intemperate  in  his 
statement  of  a  case.  The.se  same  quali¬ 
ties.  therefore,  appeared  in  the  first 
rough  dictated  draft  of  an  editorial. 
With  the  paring  and  pruning  of  style, 
the  inaccuracy  of  fact  would  go.  Para¬ 
graph  by  paragraph,  word  by  word, 
he  would  then  sometimes  for  days 
work  his  wa>  through  an  editorial, 
weighing  each  word  to  see  whether  it 
was  ever  so  little  of  an  over  statement 
or  understatement,  or  a  misstatement 
of  exact  fact.  I  have  known  him  to 
spend  a  day  over  two  adjectives.  Sev¬ 
eral  days  after  an  editorial  was  written 
he  might  discover  that  an  adveCh  was 
not  accurate,  and  therefore  not  just. 
Every  effort  would  be  made  to  reach  the 
paper  and  to  kave  the  word  changed. 

NEWSPAPER  MATERIAL. 

“The  newspaper  is  manufactured  out 
of  the  subtlest,  most  volatile,  most  elu¬ 
sive  raw  material  in  the  world — the 
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truth.  This  raw  material  in  the  growth, 
in  the  gathering  and  in  the  transforma¬ 
tion  passes  through  a  precarious  series 
of  personal  equations.  Its  accuracy  de¬ 
pends  first  on  the  facts;  second  on  the 
reporter  who  gathers  them;  thirdly,  on 
the  telephoning  of  the  news  to  the  re¬ 
write  man  to  get  it  in  the  paper  in 
time;  next  the  managing  editor  may 
order  a  two  column  story  to  be  cut  to 
one.  Here  the  quickness,  deftness  and 
accuracy  of  the  copy  reader  are  brought 
into  play. 

“Lastly  is  the  personal  equation  of  the 
compositor  and  the  make-up  man.  You 
can  see  how  easy  the  chances  are  for  in¬ 
accuracies.  Tlie  fearful  pressure  which 
competition  enforces  should  make  peo¬ 
ple  a  little  more  charitable  in  flaying 
the  reckless  inaccuracies  ot  the  news¬ 
papers.  If  these  critics  at  the  break¬ 
fast  table  could  spend  one  hour  in  a 
newspaper  office  between  ten  and  twelve 
they  would  be  more  charitable. 

“But  there  are  other  inaccuracies 
which  must  be  classed  as  vicious,  mali¬ 
cious  fakes.  The  newspaper  that  tells 
mere  fakes  instead  of  facts  is  as  guilty 
of  adulteration  as  the  man  who  puts  acid 
in  canned  fruits  or  poisonous  coloring 
matter  in  candy.  The  first  of  the  big 
fakes  was  one  perpetrated  by  Richard 
A.  Locke.  In  1RT>,  when  he  was  editor 
of  the  Sun,  he  printed  an  article  tell¬ 
ing  of  the  discoveries  made  by  Sir  John 
Herschcl.  with  his  huge  new  telescope 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  described 
the  surface  of  the  moon,  and  especially 
its  vegetation  and  flowers  and  told  how 
the  inhabitants  looked.  The  whole  town 
became  moon  struck.  The  circulation 
of  the  Sun  increased  five-fold.  Com¬ 
munication  with  Europe  was  slow  in 
those  days.  The  fake  throve  for  several 
weeks,  hut  at  last  the  bubble  broke. 

“One  day  a  small  item  in  one  of  the 
papers  said  some  of  the  cages  in  the 
Central  Park  Zoo  were  badly  in  need 
of  repair.  The  city  editor  of  the  Her¬ 
ald  sent  for  a  skilled  reporter,  and  on 
Nov.  fl.  1874,  it  printed  a  page  showing 
the  havoc  wrought  by  the  slaughter  of 
hundreds  of  men  and  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  by  the  furious  beasts.  No  gory 
details  were  spared.  ’  Citizens  looked  at 
the  page,  called  in  the  children  and 
boarded  up  the  house.  Hundreds  armed 
themselves  and  went  to  the  scene.  What 
they  hadn't  read  was  a  tiny  paragraph 
at  the  foot  of  the  page  saying:  ‘Of 
course  nothing  of  the  above  happened, 
but  it  is  a  description  of  what  might 
happen  any  day  if  the  city  does  not 
make  the  cages  secure.’ 

THE  ship’s  cat  FAKE 

“Some  of  my  examples  I  have^drawn 
from  an  admirable  article  by  Isaac  D. 
White,  to  be  published  in  next  Sunday’s 
World.  In  it  the  ship  cat  fake  is  shown 
up.  It  was  noticed  that  all  stories  ol 
shipwreck  invariably  told  of  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  the  ship’s  cat.  with  astonishing 
unanimity.  One  of  the  perpetrators  of 
the  fake  explained  it  in  this  way. 
‘There  was  one  ship  wrecked  that  car¬ 
ried  a  cat.  I  was  the  only  reporter  who 
got  hold  of  the  fact  and  the  other  men 
were  called  down  for  being  beaten.  The 
next  time  there  was  no  cat.  I  wrote  a 
true  report  and  was  called  down  be¬ 
cause  the  other  paper  had  a  beat.  Now 
when  there  is  a  ship  wreck  all  of  os  put 
in  the  cat.’ 

“There  were  two  deliberate  fakes  in 
the  Thaw  case.  The  perpetrator  told 
of  them.  He  said :  ‘Thaw  had  not  ar¬ 
rived,  but  the  reporters  from  every 
paper  had  been  sent  to  Mattcawan.  I 
was  expected  to  send  out  a' good  story. 
I  hit  on  the  plan  of  interviewing  some 
of  the  most  peculiar  inmates  and  imag¬ 
ining  the  reception  Thaw  would  receive 
on  his  arrival.  I  faked  up  what  they’d 
say  and  w.roy?  a  story  that  made  a  hit 


in  the  office.  The  next  day  orders  to 
stay  at  Matteawan  were  telegraphed 
me.  At  my  hotel  I  came  across  a 
pamphlet  on  chicken  farming  contain¬ 
ing  ten  rules  for  the  scientific  raising  ol 
chickens.  I  wrote  a  story  of  Thaw’s 
being  placed  in  charge  of  a  chicken  farm 
at  the  Matteawan  prison.  The  ten  rules 
appeared  as  written  by  him,  and  as 
tacked  up  on  the  chicken  coop.  The  edi¬ 
tor  sent  me  a  $50  bonus  ’ 

“.Ascending  still  further  up  the  scale 
of  vicious  fakes,  we  come  to  the  follow¬ 
ing:  There  was  a  sensational  murder. 
.-Vn  evening  newspaper  representative 
wrote  a  description  of  the  autopsy  that 
was  to  take  jilace  next  day,  the  idea 
being  that  his  paper  would  get  the  ac¬ 
count  in  time  for  the  early  afternoon 
edition.  He  described  the  cordon  of 
police  that  kept  back  the  crowds;  de¬ 
scribed  the  arrival  of  the  physicians 
and  surgeons,  and  even  drew  a  pen  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  brother  of  the  deceased  beg¬ 
ging  to  be  admitted  into  the  morgue. 
Rut  the  fate  that  should  invariably  over¬ 
take  all  fakers  overtook  him.  At  ten 
o'clock  next  morning  the  autopsy  was 
postponed  until  the  day  after.  But  the 
train  bringing  the  load  of  papers  with 
their  huge  black  and  white  head  lines 
telling  the  town  of  the  autopsy  could 
not  be  stopped.’ 

AS  TO  PICTURE  FAKES. 

“Then  there  are  the  picture  fakes. 
Say  a  terrible  railroad  accident  has 
taken  place  near  New  York.  All  the 
papers  send  photographers.  One  paper 
comes  out  with  a  photograph  of  the 
wreck ;  the  others  have  nothing.  All 
the  newspapers  know  that  that  photo¬ 
graph  could  not  have  been  got  except  by 
an  aeroplane  or  wireless  photography; 
also,  that  it  is  a  picture  of  a  wreck  in 
.North  Carolina  the  year  before,  hut  the 
public  is  not  aware  of  this.  The  faking 
newspaper  gets  the  credit  of  a  beat. 

".■\gain.  some  well-known  woman  ar¬ 
rives  from  abroad.  She  won’t  have  her 
photograph  taken,  and  wears  a  heavy 
veil  to  prevent  it.  One  paper  prints  a 
picture  of  the  woman  on  her  way  down 
the  gaiurway.  How  docs  it  happen? 
.\re  all  the  other  photographers  playing 
hookey,  or  has  the  one  photographer 
an  x-ray  camera?  Other  papers  know 
that  a  picture  of  her  clothes  has  been 
taken  and  this  photograph  combined 
with  one  of  her  taken  as  she  appeared 
at  the  horse  show  the  year  before. 

HOW  FAKING  BEGINS. 

“The  tendency  to  fake  begins  in  writ¬ 
ing  a  humorous  story.  You  cannot  lay 
your  finger  on  anything  definitely  wrong 

(Continued  on  page  13.) 
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Advertisers  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the 
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They  are  progressive;  splendidly  edited; 
popular  newspapers,  carrying  the  bulk  of 
advertising  in  their  respective  fields.  The 
Courier-Journal  is  published  every  morning, 
daily  and  Sunday,  and  its  circulation  among 
“those  who  can  afford  to  and  do  buy  ad¬ 
vertised  goods”  is  stronger  to-day  than 
ever  before  in  its  history.  It  is  a  paper 
with  character  and  personality  and  on  its 
reputation  for  being  a  one-price  paper  with 
exclusive  territory  aod  honest  circulation 
it  rises  to  a  standard  worthy  of  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  discriminating  advertisers. 

The  Louisville  Times,  published  in  the 
afternoon,  is  a  veritable  shop-window  for 
thousands  of  penpie  of  all  classes.  It  repre¬ 
sents  the  highest  type  of  the  popular  news¬ 
paper,  entering  the  homes  of  the  laborer 
and  the  capitalist,  equally  interesting  and 
appreciated  by  both.  The  shrewd  adver¬ 
tiser,  who  wishes  to  cover  the  great  terri¬ 
tory  of  Southern  Indiana,  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  needs  no  other  newspaper  if  he 
uses  the  Sunday  Courier-Journal,  the  daily 
Courier-Journal  and  the  Louisville  Times, 
for  the  combined  use  of  these  great  jour¬ 
nals,  different  in  character,  yet  each  su¬ 
preme  in  its  field,  places  his  appeal  before 
practically  the  entire  buying  element  of 
this  great  community. 

The  circulation  and  business  of  the  two 
papers  have  grown  steadily  and  this  year  it 
was  necessary  to  seek  a  larger  plant.  A 
four-story  building  has  just  been  completed 
and  here  the  two  leading  publications  of  the 
South  are  published  daily  in  one  of  the 
most  modern  newspaper  plants  in  the  coun¬ 
try. 
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ment  upon  newspaper  property. 
All  negotiations  treated  confi¬ 
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PRESS  CLUB  CHARITY. 


Ckrittmas  Greeting  from  James  Poo- 
k  ton,  Wbo  Finds  in  the  Glad  Season 
Timely  Inspiration  to  Write  Some 
of  the  Good  Deeds  Done  by  the 
Men  in  Spruce  Street — Work  That 
Knows  No  Race  or  Creed. 

Charity  is  the  cardinal  virtue.  It  has 
been  practiced  by  the  New  York  Press 
Club  for  nearly  forty  years.  Those  who 
are  unfortunate  in  journalism,  and  have 
any  equitable  claim,  are  sure  to  be  help- ' 
ed  by  the  club,  to  the  extent  of  the  club’s  i 
financial  ability.  Whether  friends  or 
enemies  of  the  club,  they  will  be  helped 
in  distress,  tenderly  nursed  when  sick, 
and  decently  buried  when  dead. 

The  unselfish  benevolence  of  the  or- , 
ganization  on  a  multitude  of  occasions 
furnishes  an  object  lesson  calculated  to 
stir  the  pride  of  every  member.  Indeed, 
the  charity  of  the  Press  Club  is  unsur¬ 
passed  by  that  of  any  like  organization. 
It  knows  no  race  or  creed.  VVhether  an 
unfortunate  brother  is  a  Jew  or  a  Gen- . 
tile,  a  native  or  a  foreigner,  no  matter 
what  politics,  the  club  only  stops  to  in¬ 
quire  if  he  be  really  unfortunate. 

Now.  what  underlies  this  wonderful 
exhibition  of  fraternal  feeling?  To  il¬ 
lustrate  I  will  give  a  few  very  desultory 
“snap-shot”  pen  pictures  about  journal- ; 
ists,  and  particularly  reporters,  showing  i 
that  men  of  brains  and  feeling  engaged 
in  exceptionally  arduous  duties  having 
long  and  irregular  hours,  and  who  are 
subject  to  great  temptations,  have  gen- ' 
crated  in  them  a  fellow-feeling  of  kind¬ 
ness  and  charity  for  those  who  fall  out 
by  the  wayside,  whether  from  sickness, 
old  age,  loss  of  work,  or  a  yielding  to 
the  temptations  besetting  them  on  every 
side. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  *  ♦  ; 

Reporters  are  the  eyes,  ears  and 
tongues  of  the  public.  The  daily  history 
of  the  world  that  appears  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  papers  has  l>een  seen,  heard  and  told 
by  them.  They  see  and  hear  all  that  is 
evil,  as  well  as  all  that  is  good,  in  these  i 
narratives.  They  are  brought  in  direct  ! 
personal  contact  with  sinner  as  well  as 
saint. 

In  pursuit  of  their  duties  they  visit ! 
the  haunts  of  vice  and  crime,  and  see 
each  in  all  its  forms  face  to  face.  They 
are  often  required  to  do  things  that  an 
“.Admiral  Crichton”  could  not  accom¬ 
plish  ;  and  are,  too,  frequently  treated  in 
a  manner  that  a  bootblack  would  resent,  i 
♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  * 
It  was  midnight  on  Christmas  Eve.  A  j 
howling  snowstorm  was  raging  around  j 
the  corners  of  Printing  House  Square, 
blinding  the  few  who  were  out  as  they  | 
passed  that  coldest  of  all  cold  corners —  ; 
the  Tribune  building. 

Crouching  at  the  most  sheltered  side 
of  the  base  of  the  statue  of  Horace 
Greeley  was  a  miserable-looking  object  i 
in  the  form  of  a  man  clad  in  a  long,  ; 
thin  coat  almost  like  a  linen  duster,  and  | 
what  looked  like  a  black  straw  hat.  As  - 
he  stooped  there,  in  the  shadow,  shiver-  | 
ing  with  cold  and  almost  perishing  with  : 
hunger  and  a  thirst  that  never  died,  it : 
was  a  sight  to  make  the  angels  weep.  | 
As  the  wretched  outcast,  who  had  j 
been  one  of  the  brightest  of  journalists, ! 
trembled  in  his  misery,  he  piteously  so-  i 
liloquized : 

“Oh !  how  men  have  condemned  me —  | 


men  who  themselves  have  afterward 
fallen  as  low  as  I  am  now;  men  with 
whom  I  have  shared  my  last  dollar. 
They  had  no  pity  for  the  weakness  of 
an  erring  brother,  and  since  then  have 
needed  pity  themselves.  The  Press  Qub 
has  helped  me  so  often  that  I  am 
ashamed  to  ask  its  aid  again.  My  God ! 
What  shall  I  do?” 

As  he  uttered  this  wail  of  despair, 
and  was  al)out  to  sink  into  the  snow, 
he  suddenly  heard  his  name  called  and, 
looking  up,  saw  the  benevolent  face  of 
an  old  and  influential  member  of  the 
Press  Club,  who  took  compassion  on 
him,  resolving  that  the  poor  fellow 
should  have  at  least  one  more  chance.  ' 

It  was  given  to  him,  and  he  afterward  I 
became  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  a 
paper  in  an  important  town  in  another  I 
State,  was  one  of  its  leading  citizens,  i 
was  surrounded  by  a  happy  family,  and 
never  forgot  that  good  Samaritan. 

♦  ♦  *  *  ♦  '  *  « I 

One  of  the  greatest  duties  of  the  press  j 

is  to  present  to  the  public  all  the  infor-  i 
mation  attainable  in  relation  to  matters  | 
affecting  the  health  of  the  community,  j 
When  a  pestilence  is  threatened,  this  j 
duty  is  increased.  Granting  this  to  be  ! 
true,  the  heroic  action  of  Frederick  J. 
Hamilton,  a  former  prominent  member  | 
of  the  Press  Club,  in  voluntarily  risk-  i 
ing  the  life  he  sacrificed  in  the  discharge 
of  this  sacred  duty  cannot  be  too  highly  1 
commended.  | 

The  malignant  and  fatal  typhus  fever  | 
was  raging  in  New  York,  and  unbiased 
information  in  relation  to  its  true  pro¬ 
portions  was  of  vital  importance.  Ham¬ 
ilton,  whose  reputation  for  honesty,  ver¬ 
acity,  sincerity  and  faithfulness  stood  j 
exceptionally  high,  succeeded  in  getting  | 
and  publishing  information  so  sorely 
needed.  The  effort  cost  him  his  life, 
but  has  embalmed  his  memory  in  the 
hearts  of  all  those  who  admire  courage¬ 
ous  self-denial  for  the  public  good.  | 

*  *  ♦  *  ♦  ♦  ♦  I 

Do  you  want  to  be  happy  during  this  | 
Christmas  season?  Do  you  want  to  get  | 
mental  and  moral  stimulus?  Do  you 
want  to  feel  that  you  have  got  right 
down  to  bedrock  in  sympathizing  with 
and  helping  a  brother  who  has  been 
frozen  out  of  a  situation  because  he  is 
an  “old-timer,”  or  because  he  has  suc- 
sumbed  to  temptation? 

Well,  just  sympathize  with  and  help 
such  a  brother,  and  then  go  home  feel- 1 
ing  a  happier  man,  and  that  you  have  | 
extended  leniency  and  charity  and  laid 
up  principal  and  interest  for  you  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  to  draw  upon  in  the  future, 
should  you  become  unfortunate. 

If  each  journalist  in  New  York  would 
become  imbued  with  the  charity  that 
animates  the  Press  Club,  and  would  go 
to  some  unfortunate  brother  and  kindly 
help  him  out  of  the  slough  of  despond, 
he  would  exercise  the  blessed  privilege 
of  making  at  least  two  happy  hearts, 
and  of  hHping  to  show  that  the  gener- 1 
ous  impulses  that  are  warmed  by  Christ-  j 
mastide  are  the  colors  of  the  rainbow 
of  promise  of  the  millenium,  when 
Christmas,  instead  of  “coming  only  once 
a  year,”  will  be  always  with  us,  and  we 
shall  then  have  reached  that  Paradise  of 
“The  Brotherhood  of  Man”  to  which  all  i 
the  ages  have  been  tending. 

A  “Happy  New  Year”  to  you,  one 
and  all. 

James  Pooton.  | 


Another  Theater  to  Use  Press  Only. 

Manager  Middleton,  of  the  Garden 
Theater,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  announces  that  ■ 
it  is  his  intention  to  confine  his  adver¬ 
tising  to  the  daily  and  Sunday  news¬ 
papers.  “The  time  is  not  far  distant  i 
when  billboard  advertising  will  be  a 
thing  of  the  past,”  says  Mr.  Middleton ; 
"in  future  the  money  I  have  been  pay- 
irt^;  out,  or  what  I  have  been  contribut-  i 
ing  towards  disfiguring  the  city  streets, 

I  will  give  to  the  local  newspapers  in 
payment  for  increased  advertising  space. 
-The  .Columbia  Amusement  Co.  has  de- 1 
dared  unalterably  for  clean  plays,  and  I ; 
propose  to  follow  it  up  with  clean  ad- ; 
vertising.  This,  I  believe,  can  best  re-  ^ 
suit  through  the  exclusive  use  of  thej 
newspapers.’!- _  , ..» 


The  Evening  Mail  is  in  FIRST  POSITION  in  its 
field  in  the  matter  of  average  net  paid  circulation,  and 
.third  in  the  whole  evening  field  in  New  York,  the 
Evening  Mail’s  circulation  being  exceeded  only  by 
that  of  the  Evening  Journal  and  Evening  World. 

In  a  little  over  five  years  the  Evening  Mail’s  circu¬ 
lation  has  increased  100^;^ . 

In  the  same  period,  the  advertising  printed  has  in¬ 
creased  over  So%,  and  the  net  advertising  rates  have 
increased  only  70%. 

There  should  have  been  an  increase  of  100%  in 
both  volume  of  business  and  in  net  advertising  rates 
to  correspond  with  the  volume  and  character  of  the 
circulation. 

The  character  of  the  advertising  printed  in  the 
Evening  Mail  indicates  that  business  men  are  becom¬ 
ing  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
using  newspapers  that  are  careful  about  the  kind  of 
advertising  they  print. 

What  will  happen  five  years  hence  nobody  can 
foretell,  but  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  prophesy, 
because  of  the  tendency  of  the  times,  that  papers  of 
the  character  of  the  Evening  Mail  will  print  very 
much  more  advertising  than  they  are  now  printing. 

Keep  your  eye  on  the  Evening  Mail,  which  gives  a 
square  deal  to  readers  and  advertisers  alike. 

Average  net  paid  circulation,  six  days  a  week, 
including  the  editions  on  Saturday  which  sell  at  5 
cents,  is  136,744. 

The  average  net  paid  circulation  five  days  a  week 
is  143.739- 


THE  EVENING  MAIL 


203  Broadway. 
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LouicTiUe  Committee  Abandon*  Plan 
to  Hare  S.  J.  Roberts,  of  Lexington, 
More  the  Leader  to  That  City — 
Kentucky  Press  Association  Pro¬ 
gram  for  the  Mid-winter  Convention 
in  Louisville  Is  Announced. 

ISpeeiat  Corrtspondtmct.) 

I^nsviLLE,  Ky..  Dec.  24. — Plans  for 
establishing  a  Republican  newspaper  in 
Louisville  to  look  after  the  G.  O.  P. 
interests  in  Kentucky,  are  being  worked 
out  slowly.  The  tentative  proposal  to 
have  S.  J.  Roberts,  editor  of  the  Leader, 
at  Lexington,  move  that  paper  here  or 
else  turn  the  paper’s  management  over 
to  other  control  and  become  editor  of 
the  new  daily  in  this  city,  has  been 
abandoned  because  Mr.  Roberts  wishes 
it  so. 

Editor  Roberts  says  he  has  a  profita¬ 
ble  business  at  Lexington  and  is  “es¬ 
tablished,”  two  things  that  mean  much 
to  folks  who  know  newspaper  proper¬ 
ties.  He’s  not  so  sure  the  proposed 
metropolitan  Republican  daily  would  be 
a  “hit,”  and  he  doesn’t  propose  to  take 
any  chances. 

At  the  present  time  the  committee 
named  by  the  Republican  State  Central 
Committee  to  devise  w'ays  and  means 
for  starting  the  daily  are  casting  around 
for  a  “nest  egg”  that  may  prove  tempt¬ 
ing  enough  to  lure  some  editor  to  quit 
his  job  and  get  busy  in  the  new  paper’s 
interests.  Active  canvassing  of  the  State 
was  begun  among  Republicans  this  week 
to  interest  them  in  the  matter  of  stock 
subscriptions.  The  work  has  not  prog¬ 
ressed  far  enough  to  know  whether  it 
will  be  a  success. 

R.  J.  McBryde,  of  the  Louisville 
Times,  has  announced  the  full  program 
for  the  meeting  of  the  Kentucky  Press 
Association,  to  be  held  in  Louisville, 
Dec.  26  and  27,  at  the  Seelbach.  The 
mid-winter  gathering  of  the  “press  gang” 
is  always  an  interesting  event,  and  is 
likely  to  prove  as  enjoyable  as  ever,  as 
the  program  following  indicates: 

On  Thursday,  the  opening  dav.  S.  J. 
Duncan-Qark,  of  the  Louisville  Herald; 
Mrs.  Ernest  Ripy.  of  the  Anderson 
News,  and  W.  S.  Kaltenbacher,  Louis¬ 
ville  Times,  will  speak.  The  members 
and  their  families  will  be  the  guests  of 
the  Louisville  theaters  in  the  evening. 

Friday,  R.  T.  Porte,  secretary  of 
the  Ren  Franklin  Club,  Cincinnati; 
the  Rev.  Maxwell  Savage,  Louisville; 
Mrs.  C.  B.  Nelson,  Winchester  Demo¬ 
crat;  E.  A.  Gullion.  Henry  County  Lo¬ 
cal;  Prof.  Barksdale  Hamlett,  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction ; 
Dr.  J.  N.  McCormack,  president  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health;  Louis  Landrum, 
Danville  Messenger,  and  Harry  A.  Som¬ 
mers,  Elizabethtown  News,  will  be  the 
speakers. 

S.  J.  Duncan-Qark,  of  the  Herald, 
represented  his  paper  at  the  recent  Bull 
Moose  conferences  in  Chicago. 

Paul  Plasche.  cartoonist,  for  some 
years  past  on  the  staff  of  the  Evening 


YOUR  EQUIPMENT 

IN  THE  NEW  YEAR 

It  is  the  custom,  in  several 
plants  we  know,  to  carefully  con¬ 
sider  the  mechanical  equipment  at 
the  start  of  a  new  year.  Con¬ 
sider  yours.  Is  any  operation 
performed  at  less  than  the  high¬ 
est  efficiency?  .\  request  for  our 
catalogue  covering  that  particular 
line  is  the  first  step  in  solving  the 
problem. 

F.  WESEL  MFG.  CO. 

Printers’  and  Platemakers'  Equipment 

70>M  Cruberry  Street,  Broeklya,  N.  Y. 
Haw  Tsrk.  II  Sprae*  St. 

Chiess*,  411  S*>  DssrWa  St. 


Post,  has  resigned  and  will  join  the  staff 
of  the  Times  the  first  of  the  year. 

Indicative  of  the  prosperity  that  is 
overtaking  the  section  known  as  the 
Central  South,  the  overwhelming  volume 
of  pre-holiday  advertising  carried  in  the 
various  newspapers  in  the  region  stands 
out  as  a  shining  example.  In  Louisville 
all  of  the  four  metropolitan  dailies  are 
having  a  great  run,  the  best  in  their  his¬ 
tory.  And  they  are  boasting  about  it, 
too. 

The  Salem  (Ind.)  Democrat  this  week 
celebrated  its  eighty-fifth  anniversary. 
Founded  in  1847,  it  was  known  as  the 
Washington  Democrat,  but  a  short  time 
later  changed  the  name. 

Winchester  was  selected  as  the  place 
for  the  winter  meeting  of  the  Mountaiq 
Press  Association.  S.  K.  Vaught,  of 
the  Winchester  Democrat;  H.  G.  Cottle, 
of  the  West  Liberty  Courier;  R.  C. 
Musick,  of  the  Jackson  Times,  and  W. 
M.  Chappell,  of  the  Middlesboro  Thou- 
sandsticks,  were  present  for  the  meet- 
ing. 

The  meeting  will  be  held  in  Winches¬ 
ter  during  the  fourth  week  in  January, 
and  the  representatives  of  the  press  in 
Winchester  will  do  everything  possible 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  members 
of  the  association.  About  forty  news¬ 
papermen  and  their  wives  are  expected 
to  attend. 


A  Nation-Wide  Campaign 

Advertising  the 
National  Newspaper 
Advertiser 

THE  NEW  YORK  GLOBE  and  150  dominant 

I 

newspapers  of  America  will  publish  every  day  during 
January  a  talk  “Advertising  the  National  Newspaper 
Advertiser.” 


TRIED  TO  INTERVIEW  MORGAN. 


Reporter  Found  Financier  Stabbonily 
Silent  on  All  Burning  Question. 

Fred  L.  Boalt,  human-interest  man  of 
the  Seattle  Star,  formerly  correspondent 
of  the  United  Press  in  London,  spoke 
to  the  students  of  the  Department  of 
Journalism  of  the  University  of  Wash-  i 
ington  recently.  He  entertained  his  au¬ 
dience  with  reminiscences  of  his  fifteen 
years’  experience  as  a  newspaper  man.  - 
“My  most  unsatisfactory  interview,”  ; 
he  said,  “was  with  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  j 
It  w'as  in  Cleveland.  A  tip  came  in  that 
‘old  king  Pierp’  was  coming  to  Cleve-  i 
land  to  confer  with  John  D.  Rockefeller.  ! 
He  w'as  to  get  off  at  a  road  crossing 
outside  of  the  city  and  drive  to  the  ^ 
home  of  a  friend.  I  was  on  hand  when  ; 
the  train  stopped.  Morgan  walked  oyer  : 
and  got  into  a  carriage  that  was  waiting 
for  him.  Before  his  retinue  went  to 
the  carriage  I  saw  my  chance.  * 

“Putting  my  foot  on  the  hub  of  the  ‘ 
wheel  I  said,  ‘Mr.  Morgan,  I  represent 
the  United  Press.  The  people  would 
like  to  know  the  object  of  your  visit  to 
Cleveland.’  •  i 

“No  answer.  He  looked  straight  ! 
ahead  and  never  moved  a  muscle  or  i 
batted  an  eye.  | 

“  ‘We  are  particularly  anxious  to  get  : 
this  news  for  them.’  , 

“Still  no  answer. 

‘“Is  that  all  you  have  to  say?’ 

“.And  still  no  answer.  | 

“  ‘Thank  you.  Good  day.’  | 

“And  I  made  off  as  care- free  as  I  | 
could.  He  wanted  me  to  feel  like  a  i 
worm,  beneath  contempt.” 


RELIGIOUS  EDITORS  MEET. 


Hold  a  Session  in  Cbicago  and  Dis¬ 
cus*  the  Secular  Press.  i 

In  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  i 
Federal  Council  of  Churches  in  Chica-  ! 
go,  Dec.  4  to  10,  a  gathering  of  press  j 
representatives  was  held  at  the  call  of 
a  committee  headed  by  Nolan  R.  Best, 
of  New  York,  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Continent.  Dinner  was  served  at  the 
!  City  Club.  A  suggestion  that  the  relig- 
!  ious  press  hold  their  next  meeting  at 
the  same  time  as  secular  press  ripre- : 

!  sentatives  met  with  some  opposition. 

Oliver  R.  Williamson,  managing  edi-  \ 

I  tor  of  the  Continent,  insisted  that  most ! 

1  religious  editors  have  much  to  learn ; 
i  from  the  daily  press.  “I  am  a  fornwr  ! 

daily  new.spapcr  man  myself.”  he  said, 

I  “and  I  fully  realize  some  of  the  short¬ 
comings  of  the  dailies  with  reference  to 
religious  affairs;  but  the  average  relig¬ 
ious  editor  has  quite  as  much  to  learn 
from  the  daily  men  as  they  Itave  from : 
i  him.  A  little  more  gettinv  together 
i  Would  b*  flelpftil  &1I  found.’-  ^  I 


The  purpose  of  these  talks  is  to  intensify  the  inter¬ 
est  of  readers  in  newspaper  advertising,  the  superior¬ 
ity  of  advertised  goods  and  the  advantage  of  reading 
advertisements  closely  and  constantly  every  day. 

This  extensive  and  intensive  “Advertising  the  Ad¬ 
vertiser”  campaign  will  increase  the  national  news¬ 
paper  advertisers’  sales,  enable  them  to  benefit  by 
more  effective  dealer  co-operation  and  insure  maxi¬ 
mum  selling  efficiency  for  every  line  of  advertising  run 
in  one  or  any  number  of  the  newspapers  represented 
in  this  “Advertising  the  Advertiser”  campaign. 

Each  one  of  the  150  papers  publishing  these  talks  on 
the  economics  of  advertising  and  the  true  value  of  ad¬ 
vertising  to  the  consumer,  stands  for  clean,  honest 
and  reputable  journalism,  and  by  joining  this  nation¬ 
wide  movement  evidences  its  desire  to  make  its  adver¬ 
tising  columns  exceedingly  productive  for  both  local 
and  national  advertisers. 

This  series  of  talks  “Advertising  the  National 
Newspaper  Advertiser”  will  also  be  published  in  book¬ 
let  form.  The  names  and  circulations  of  each  news¬ 
paper  running  the  series  will  be  included.  THE 
NEW  YORK  GLOBE  will  be  glad  to  mail  a  copy  of 
this  booklet  to  any  advertiser  or  agency  on  request. 
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NEWSPAPER  SOUCITATION  THAT  IS  REALLY  EFFEaiVE 

By  Thomas  E.  Dockrell. 

(Copyright,  1912,  by  Thomas  E.  Dockrell.) 


The  Association  of  National  Advertising  Managers  has  recently 
conducted  a  campaign  to  force  publishers  to  guarantee  their 
circulation. 

Most  of  the  firms  whose  interests  are  represented  in  the  A.  X. 
A.  M.  are  exploiting  products  with  a  relatively  wide  range  of  appeal. 

In  advertising  a  product  with  an  extremely  wide  range  of  appeal 
little  is  required  of  the  publisher,  other  than  a  statement  of  the  exact 
amount  of  circulation  which  he  has  to  sell. 

Advertising  problems  do  not  exist  for  any  of  the  larg'e  adver¬ 
tisers.  Once  a  certain  volume  of  appropriation  has  been  reached,  the 
question  is  no  longer  one  of  “advertising,’’  but  is  one  of  “blanketing.” 
The  subtleties  that  lie  behind  art,  copy  and  selection  of  media  are 
obliterated  by  the  sheer  weight  of  money  involved. 

When  the  range  of  appeal  is  wide,  when  the  total  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  is  enormous,  the  problems  that  beset  the  smaller  advertiser  are 
swept  away.  But  when  the  advertising  appropriation  is  small,  and  the 
range  of  appeal  is  narrow,  problem  after  problem  arises  that  is  no 
longer  confronting  the  dispenser  of  the  huge  appropriation. 

Breakfast  foods,  for  instance,  appealing  to  the  stomachs  of  rich 
and  poor  alike,  were  necessarily  only  interested  in  the  number  of 
stomachs  offered  them  for  exploitation. 

Rich  and  poor  alike  suffer  from  certain  indispositions,  and  medi¬ 
cal  cure-alls  were  necessarily  only  interested  in  the  number  of  indi¬ 
viduals  offered  them. 

In  addition,  the  distribution  of  such  products  was  almost  universal, 
and  that  great  competitor  of  advertising,  the  “rut  of  traffic,”  was  not 
present. 

But  the  smaller  advertiser,  appealing  to  the  relatively  limited  few, 
situated  away  from  the  great  streams  of  traffic,  has  problems  of  how 
much,  and  where  and  how,  and  why  and  when — problems  of  relation, 
co-ordination  and  comparison  that  never  touch  the  big  appropriations. 
And  the  greater  the  necessity  for  care  in  the  expenditure  of  the  ap¬ 
propriation  the  greater  is  the  necessity  for  care  in  analyzing  the  market. 

Sometimes  the  smaller  advertiser  seeks  a  medium  which  will  select 
people  geographically,  that  is  to  say,  a  medium  which  will  cover  a  cer¬ 
tain  area  or  areas. 

On  the  other  hand,  more  often  the  advertiser  seeks  a  medium  that 
will  select  people  psychologically,  that  is  to  say,  a  medium  which  will 
provide  him  a  selected  group  or  groups  of  people  with  interests  likely 
to  be  affected  by  his  proposition. 

In  proportion  as  the  medium  can  assist  the  advertiser  to  e.xactly 
locate  his  market,  whether  that  market  be  geographical  or  psychologic, 
it  assists  the  advertiser  to  eliminate  advertising  waste.  And  as  waste 
is  eliminated,  the  advertiser’s  position  grows  sounder,  and  the  relatfon 
between  the  medium  and  the  advertiser  is  strengthened.  > 

There  is  grave  danger  that  the  newspaper  publisher,  pushed  by 
the  large  advertiser  for  accuracy  in  statement  of  circulation,  may  feel 
that  all  that  any  advertiser  should  require  is  an  exact  statement  of 
total  circulation.  Newspaper  publishers  have  either  voluntarily  or  in¬ 
voluntarily  gone  to  great  expense  to  put  themselves  in  a  position  where 
they  could  give  an  accurate  statement  of  all  their  circulation.  But  as 
I  said  in  a  previous  article,  they  can  never  achieve  maximum  results 
until  they  can  give  an  accurate  (or  as  accurate  as  possible)  statement 
of  the  different  farts  of  their  circulation.  The  small  advertiser  is 
rarely,  if  ever,  in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of  all  the  circulation  of 
a  newspaper,  and  no  representative  of  a  newspaper  has  ever  come  to 
him  with  a  convincing  statement  about  that  part  of  the  circulation  in 
which  he  would  he  interested. 

This  is  merely  in  line  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  evolu- 
p  Progress  is  built  on  the  unit,  and  then  on  the  whole,  and  then 
Fmits  of  that  whole,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  First  the  publisher 
•vassed  on  a  small  known  circulation,  then  on  a  great,  more  or  less 
.Known  circulation,  and  now  progress  demands  that  he  break  that 
hole  into  units.  -  . 


The  big  advertiser  will  attend  to  his  own  problem,  but  the  back¬ 
bone  of  newspaper  income  is  the  small  advertiser.  Did  you  ever  figure 
what  the  income  of  the  New  York  World  and  Herald,  and  Chicago 
Daily  News  has  been  from  their  small  advertisers?  An  illustration  of 
what  I  mean  is  shown  by  the  classified  sections  of  the  great  news¬ 
papers  that  excel  in  carrying  classified  advertising.  Each  classified 
section  automatically  selects  a  psychological  market,  interested  particu¬ 
larly  in  that  section.  The  classified  advertiser  in  any  section  is  not 
interested  in  all  the  circulation  of  the  paper.  He  is  only  interested  in 
that  part  of  it  that  reads  the  section  in  which  he  advertises.  The  very 
fact  that  he,  himself,  has  often  read  this  section  has  shown  him  that  the 
newspaper  reaches  a  class  of  people  with  similar  interests,  and  his 
solicitation  is  automatic. 

But  what  is  true  of  the  classified  section  is  true  of  all  the  rest  of 
the  paper.  And  the  small  advertiser  must  realize  as  does  the  classified 
advertiser,  that  he  can  get  value  received  from  a  fart  of  the  circulation 
even  though  he  cannot  take  advantage  of  all  the  circulation. 

The  trouble,  however,  is  that  the  different  sections  of  the  classified 
advertising  department  automatically  analyze  for  the  classified  adver¬ 
tiser  the  different  markets  and  interests  that  the  newspaper  has  to 
offer.  In  the  general  advertising  field,  however,  no  such  automatic 
analysis  has  taken  place.  The  advertiser  is  practically  offered  nothing 
except  all  the  circulation  in  which  he  of  course  is  not  interested. 

More  analysis  must  be  put  into  the  advertising  departments  of 
newspapers,  so  that  the  advertiser  may  be  given  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  market  offered. 

Another  pernicious  effect  of  taking  total  circulation  as  the  standard 
of  value,  is  its  result  on  the  advertiser  when  used  as  a  competitive 
argument  by  different  newspaper  solicitors.  Each  solicitor  apparently 
is  selling  almost  the  same  thing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  analyzed, 
his  product  is  entirely  different. 

Two  papers  in  a  city  differ  tremendously  in  their  geographical 
markets.  One  sells  heavily  on  the  north  and  east,  the  other  on  the 
south  and  west.  One  offers  thousands  of  people  of  comfortable  in¬ 
comes,  the  other  tens  of  thousands  of  wage  earners.  One  paper  with 
virile,  progressive  editorial  policy,  with  readers  who  believe  in  it  and 
agree  with  it,  has  a  “pulling’’  power  far  in  excess  of  the  other.  One 
sells  to  men  and  boys  on  the  streets,  the  other  goes  into  the  homes,  and 
so  on  and  so  forth. 

Analyzed,  weighed,  properly  considered,  they  differ  as  much  as 
night  and  day.  But  the  advertiser  doesn’t  make  this  analysis,  and 
neither  did  the  solicitors.  They  only  talked  total  circulation,  and  the 
advertiser  thought  they  were  alike,  or  if  he  did  accord  them  any  dif¬ 
ference,  it  was  a  difference  based  on  his  own  prejudice,  bias  and  opinion, 
and  not  on  a  calm,  unbiased  knowledge  of  the  facts  as  related  to.  his 
ultimate  profit. 

Again,  the  small  advertiser  is  confronted  with  the  difficulty  of  the 
handling  of  his  advertising.  Everybody  who  advises  him  is  remun¬ 
erated  in  proportion  as  they  persuade  him  to  expend  money.  The 
interest  of  the  solicitor  is  more  space.  If  he  hires  an  agent  the  agent’s 
interest  is  more  space.  If  he  hires  a  writer,  he  doesn’t  get  the  busi¬ 
ness  judgment  that  klways  must  precede  the  written  word  in  successful 
advertising.  But  this  queer  old  world  has  a  habit  of  righting  itself — 
the  pendulum  always  swings  back — and  necessity  in  addition  to  being 
the  mother  of  invention,  is  the  dynamo  of  progress. 

'  Of  necessity,  the  progressive  newspaper  is  beginning  to  take  a 
paternal  attitude  toward  the  small  advertiser,  and  is  beginning,  of  its 
own  volition,  to  give  the  advertiser  a  knowledge  of  how  it  can  serve 
him  that  the  advertiser  would  have  himself  demanded,  had  he  known 
what  he  wanted.  And  it’s  because  he  didn’t  know  what  he  wanted 
that  we  must  tell  him,  fairly  honestly,  and  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 
Because  progress  has  always  been  accomplished  through  the  lifting  of 
thfi.weak  by  the.  strong,  and  in  the  relation  of  newspaper  and  adver- 
tiser,^he  newspaper — knowing  its  business — is  the  stronger. 
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A  GLANCE  BACKWARD. 

The  year  11)12,  which  comes  to  a  close  next  Tues¬ 
day  night,  has  been  a  prosperous  year  for  American 
journalists  and  advertisers.  There  has  been  no 
boom  in  business,  no  skyrocket  increases  in  income, 
no  phenomenal  outbursts  of  speed  in  the  race  for 
popularity. 

It  has  been,  indeed,  a  year  of  healthy  prosperity 
and  steady  growth,  and  when  the  books  are  closed 
on  December  31  it  will  be  found  that  the  balance 
looks  good  to  those  who  have  sweat  and  toiled  with 
unceasing  effort  during  the  last  twelve  months. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  and  remarkable  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  year’s  progress  has  been  the  growth  ot 
paternalism  among  the  newspapers  of  the  country. 
Never  before  have  their  publishers  felt  to  so  great  a 
degree  the  responsibilities  resting  upon  their  shoul¬ 
ders  or  tried  more  faithfully  to  fulfil  them.  It  will 
be  conceded  by  all  fair-minded  observers  that  the 
newspapers  have  never  done  so  much  to  protect  their 
readers  against  fraudulent  advertisers  and  against 
tricksters  and  sharpers  who  would  prey  upon  them. 

For  this  condition  of  affairs  let  us  all  be  thank¬ 
ful.  There  have  been  some  disasters — yesj  some 
failures,  some  instances  in  which  the  goal  has  not 
lieen  reached,  and  victories  yet  remain  to  be  won. 
Hut  these  are  inevitable.  We  do  not  all  possess  the 
genius  of  money-making  or  the  ability  to  win  those 
prizes  of  success  that  we  strive  for  so  valiantly  and 
so  untiringly. 

The  year  closes  with  a  record  of  phenomenal 
crops,  of  enojpnous  outputs  of  mines,  of  factories 
and  other  productive  enterprises.  The  hum  of 
wheels,  the  smoke  rising  from  the  chimneys  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  workshops,  the  congestion  of  freight  on 
countless  railroads,  the  plethora  of  bank  deposits,  the 
great  armies  of  busy  and  contented  men  and  women 
employed  in  well-paid  occupation — all  indicate  pro.s- 
perity. 

With  no  sign  of  panic  or  serious  disturbance  in 
sight,  with  no  indication  of  the  approach  of  a  storm 
in  the  industrial  sky,  with  peace  reigning  in  all 
parts  of  our  country,  we  can  say  “good-by"’  to  1912 
with  thankfulness  in  our  hearts  and  cheer iully  wel¬ 
come  the  advent  of  the  new  year,  confident  that  it 
will  bring  to  us  an  equal,  if  not  more  bounteous  har¬ 
vest  of  earth’s  riches. 


CAN  ANYONE  EXPLAIN? 

dispatch  from  Saragossa.  Spain,  announces  that 
Senor  Guillen,  a  Spanish  journalist,  who  is  walking 
around  the  world  in  twenty  years  on  a  wager  of 
has,  since  1998,  covered  41,607  miles  and 


■  has  68,310  miles  to  travel,  .\ccording  to  these  ; 
:  figures  the  distance  around  the  world  is  109,917 

miles. 

According  to  geographers  the  circumference  of  i 
i  the  globe  measures  about  2o,000  miles,  of  which  at  | 
1  least  7,000  miles  are  water.  This  leaves  18,(M.Ki  miles  j 
I  for  the  land  journey. 

j  We  have  been  trying  to  figure  out  why  he  is  i 
!  obliged  to  cover  109,917  miles  of  land  travel  in 
I  order  to  go  18,(XK)  miles.  We  heve  heard  that  gen- 
!  tlemen  who  have  taken  too  much  Christmas  good 
i  cheer  sometimes  walk  two,  and  in  extreme  cases 
three,  miles  to  go  one,  but  we  have  yet  to  learn  of 
any  who  has  a  sufficient  amount  of  power  in  his  legs 
I  to  go  six. 

:  Moreover,  Senor  Guillen  cannot  be  much  of  a 

'  “journalist”  if  he  has  twenty  years  of  leisure  to 
I  spend  in  an  attempt  to  win  a  wager  from  someone 
i  who  is  foolish  enough  to  bet  $(i0,000  on  the  result, 
j  If  Guillen  put  up  $60,000  as  a  forfeit,  the  question  is, 

:  where  did  he  get  it?  Journalists  with  $()0,000  in 
,  their  inside  pockets  are  so  rare  in  these  days  that 
;  other  members  of  the  guild  regard  the  one  who  does 

■  possess  such  an  amount  with  grave  suspicion. 


j  During  the  week  wc  have  received  an  unusually 
j  large  number  of  expressions  of  good  will  and  Christ- 
I  mas  greetings  from  our  readers  and  advertisers.  To 
j  reply  to  each  writer  would  he  impossible,  and  so  we 
!  desire  herewith  to  extend  to  all  our  deep  apprccia- 
j  tion  of  their  thoughtfulness  in  sending  us  these  holi- 
1  day  messages.  They  will  serve  to  make  our  burden 
j  easier  to  bear  and  will  do  a  whole  lot  to  brighten 
■  the  path  ahead. 

The  New  York  judge  who  decided  that  the  placing 
of  advertising  matter  between  the  folds  of  Sunday 
I  newspapers  by  newsdealers  is  an  infraction  both  of 
I  the  law  and  of  the  rights  of  the  publishers  has  a 
I  level  head.  Hereafter  whenever  a  newsdealer  has 
j  the  inclination  to  make  a  few  dollars  on  the  side  by 
!  turning  the  Sunday  papers  into  portofolios  for  the 
I  reception  of  the  advertisements  of  people  who  are 
I  too  stingy  to  insert  them  in  the  ad  columns  and  pay 
!  the  publishers  for  the  privilege,  he  will  hesitate  a 
I  long  while  before  doing  it. 


KEEPERS  OF  THEIR  OWN  INTEGRITY, 

The  Detroit  Times. 

;  December  20,  1912. 

j  The  Editor  and  Publisher: 

j  I  am  especially  pleased  with  the  recent  courage- 
:  ous  expressions  of  The  Editot  and  Publisher  with 
I  reference  to  the  newspaper  accountability  for  ob- 
[  jectionahle  advertising. 

'  It  lias  struck  me  that  our  trade  publications  have 
^  been  rather  timid  about  telling  the  publishers  that 
j  it  is  up  to  them  to  exercise  as  strict  supervision  over 
I  their  advertising  columns  as  they  do  over  their  news 
1  columns;  and  it  is  fine  service  for  better  journalism 
I  for  your  publication  to  point  out  to  publishers  that 
i  they  arc  keepers  not  only  of  the  public  conscience 
I  but  of  the  integrity  of  their  own  columns. 

I  James  Schermerhorn. 


FIRST  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNAUSM. 

University  of  Washington. 
i  Seattle,  Wash.,  Dec.  24,  1912. 

The  Editor  and  Publisher: 

Both  students  and  faculty  of  the  department  of 
journalism  of  the  University  of  Washington  believe  ; 
that  their  department  was  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  | 
organized  in  the  Unjted  States.  i 

Claims  have  been  recently  made  that  the  depart-  i 
ment  of  journalism  of  the  University  of  Missouri  ; 
bears  the  distinction  of  being  the  oldest  department 
where  newspaper  training  is  given  in  the  country,  j 
This  department  was  established  in  1908. 

In  the  1907-1908  catalogue  published  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington  appears  the  initial  announce-  ' 
I  ment  of  the  work  offered  by  the  journalism  depart-  I 
I  ment.  In  the  fall  of  1907  this  department  was  or- 
j  ganized  by  Prof.  Merle  H.  Thorpe,  now  head  of  the  ! 
1  department  of  journalism  of  the  University  of  Kan*  , 
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sas.  The  department  graduated  its  first  students 
in  June,  1911. 

The  journalism  department  of  the  University  of 
Washington  has  grown  to  such  an  extent  since  the 
date  of  its  organization  that  to-day  it  ranks  among 
the  leading  schools  of  journalism  in  the  United 
States.  Until  some  higher  educational  institution 
proves  that  its  department  of  journalism  is  older 
than  Washington’s,  the  State  university  tucked  away 
up  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  corner  of  the  country 
will  continue  to  insist  that  it  fathers  the  first  school 
of  journalism. 

Prof.  Edgar  S.  Sheridan,  formerly  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  and  also  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  is 
head  of  the  department  of  journalism  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington.  A.  W.  Smith. 


UNDER  THE  EVENING  LAMP. 

Seeing  Europe  on  Sixty  Dollars.  By  Wilbur  Fin¬ 
ley  Fauley.  Desmond  Fitz  Gerald,  Inc.,  New 
York,  publishers. 

Hooks  of  travel  are  plentiful  in  these  days  of 
low  steamship  and  railway  fares  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Broadly  speaking,  they  may  he  divided  into 
two  classes — those  that  are  written  to  entertain  and 
interest  and  those  written  for  the  purpose  of  grati¬ 
fying  a  desire  to  appear  in  print.  The  former  are 
usually  worth  reading,  although  they  may  not  con¬ 
tain  anything  especially  new;  the  latter  are  seldom 
j  worth  the  time  required  to  peruse  them, 
j  Mr.  Fitz  Gerald's  book  is  a  hook  with  a  purpose 
— to  show  young  men  and  women  how  it  is  possible 
to  fiiake  a  tour  of  Europe  "on  sixty  dollars.”  The 
title  is  somewhat  deceptive,  for  the  author  frankly 
states  at  the  beginning  that  although  $60  was  all 
the  money  he  had  when  he  started  on  his  trip,  it 
was  not  all  he  spent  while  away,  the  balance  being 
earned  by  him  in  writing  on  a  country  weekly  near 
lAUidon  and  acting  as  a  substitute  stenographer  and 
I  typewriter  during  the  summer  months  in  London. 
I  The  author’s  experiences  are  set  forth  in  a  simple, 

;  unaffected  style,  and  give  the  reader  the  impression 
j  that  Mr.  Fitz  Gerald  saw  a  great  deal  for  little 
j  money,  .^s  he  enumerates  his  expenses  exactly  as 
they  were  incurred  and  tells  how  he  reached  tlie 
many  places  of  interest  he  visited,  the  reader  would 
not  find  the  slightest  difficulty  in  following  his  route 
if  he  wanted  to  make  the  trip. 

History  of  the  Jews  in  .\m erica.  From  the  Pe¬ 
riod  of  the  Discovery  of  the  New  W  orld  to  the 
Present  Time.  By  Peter  W’iernik.  The  Jewish 
Press  Publishing  Co!,  publishers,  New  York. 

No  work  on  the  Jews  in  .\merica  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  that  covers  the  ground  so  satisfactorily  and 
so  thoroughly  as  Mr.  W^iernik’s  book  now  before 
us.  Few  men  among  the  learned  scholars  of  his 
race  are  so  well  qualified  to  gather,  digest  and  pre¬ 
sent  in  attractive  form  the  data  it  contains,  as  the 
1  author.  He  has  the  judicial  mind  that  separates, 

I  analyzes  and  gives  its  conclusions  in  simple  form. 

I  He  writes  at  times  with  the  inspiration  of  a  prophet 
I  in  Israel.  He  does  not  allow  his  love  for  his  people 
!  to  betray  him  into  intemperate  or  injudicious  statc- 
I  ments. 

j  Mr.  Wiernik  tells  the  nistorical  facts  connected 
with  the  early  appearance  of  the  Jews  in  the  New 
W’orld  in  an  interesting  way.  He  then  goes  on  to 
describe  the  part  tliey  have  played  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States.  He  gives  us  photo¬ 
graphic  glimpses  of  the  great  men  who  have  arisen 
and  contributed  their  share  toward  the  enlighten¬ 
ment  of  the  people  and  the  preservation  of  the 
Union.  Their  work  in  literature,  art.  finance,  busi¬ 
ness  and  journalism  is  faithfully  outlined  without 
exaggeration  and  in  strict  accordance  with  the  facts, 
two  most  important  essentials  in  writing  history. 

No  one  can  read  Mr.  Wiernik’s  book,  be  he  Jew 
or  Gentile,  without  being  tremendously  impressed 
with  the  high  character  of  the  service  the  Jews  have 
rendered  America,  especially  during  the  last  hun¬ 
dred  years. 

The  man  who  “gets  there”  is  he  who  loves  his 
work  and  doesn’t  watch  the  clock. 


THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER. 
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PERSONALS. 


Frank  A.  Munsey  has  now  fully  re¬ 
covered  from  an  attack  of  the  grippe, 
which  confined  him  to  his  New  York 
home  during  the  past  two  weeks. 


Uncle  Walt  Mason,  the  widely  known 
Kansas  poet  and  paragrapher,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  work  on  the  Emporia  Gazette 
after  a  voluntary  vacation  of  six 
months. 


P.  A.  Stovall,  editor  of  the  Savannah 
(Ga.)  Press,  is  prominently  mentioned 
for  the  post  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
under  President  Woodrow  Wilson. 


R.  M.  Johnson,  editor  of  the  Hous¬ 
ton  (Tex.)  Post,  will  fill  the  unexpired 
term  of  Senator  Bailey  of  Te.xas,  who 
leaves  public  life  to  take  up  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  law  in  New  York. 


C.  Godwin  Turner,  the  manager  and 
actuary  of  the  Data  Circulation  Audit 
Company  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  just  re¬ 
turned  from  a  trip  to  Minneapolis, 
where  he  made  an  arrangement  with  Mr. 
E.  Mapes,  by  which  he  will  audit  cir¬ 
culations  of  magazines  for  the  Cream 
of  Wheat  Co. 


L.  T.  Russell,  editor  and  proprietor 
of  the  Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Times,  is  an¬ 
nounced  for  a  place  on  the  New  Jersey 
Board  of  Public  Utilities. 


Edward  F.  O’Brien  has  resigned  the 
editorship  of  the  Havana  (Cuba)  Post 
to  found  a  periodical  which  is  to  be 
called  the  Times  of  Cuba.  Mr.  O’Brien 
was  formerly  editor  of  the  Manila  Sun 
and  at  one  time  telegraph  editor  of  the 
New  York  Tribune. 


S.  C.  Barnes,  formerly  with  the  Ann 
Arbor  (Mich.)  News,  has  been  made 
business  manager  of  the  Bismarck 
Tribune  Mr.  Barnes  was  formerly  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Tribune  and 
left  the  position  to  become  advertising 
manager  of  the  Ann  Arbor  News.  He 
was  such  a  strong  man  that  the  Bis¬ 
marck  Tribune  called  him  back  as  busi¬ 
ness  manager. 


George  Martin,  for  several  years  on 
the  Indianapolis  Sun,  has  joined  the 
forces  of  the  United  Press.  He  cov¬ 
ered  the  wind-up  of  the  dynamite  trial 
in  Indianapolis  and  then  reported  to  the 
Chicago  bureau  to  which  he  will  be  at¬ 
tached. 


George  Burba,  editorial  writer  on  the 
Dayton  (O.)  News,  is  urged  for  ap¬ 
pointment  as  secretary  to  Governor- 
elect  Cox  of  Ohio. 


George  E.  Bogrand,  editor  of  the 
Wausaukee  (Mich.)  Independent,  has 
been  named  by  President  Taft  for  re¬ 
appointment  as  postmaster  of  that  city. 


L.  C.  Talmage,  who  has  been  con¬ 
nected  for  eight  years  with  the  Galves¬ 
ton  (Tex.)  News  as  commercial  and 
marine  editor,  resigned  last  week  to 
take  charge  of  the  Texas  city  publicity 
bureau. 


H.  H.  Philpott,  editor  of  the  Fran- 
citas  (Tex.)  Bee,  has  recovered  from  a 
severe  illness  and  will  spend  the  winter 
in  Lincoln,  Neb.,  as  legislative  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Omaha  Bee. 

E.  W.  Howe,  formerly  editor  of  the 
Atchison  (Kans.)  Globe,  is  making  his 
second  trip  around  the  world. 


John  Appleton,  formerly  connected 
with  the  Winnipeg  (Can)  Free  Press, 
has  become  editor  of  the  Financial  Post, 
Toronto, 


George  Cornwall,  editor  of  the  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Timberman,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  a  member  of  the  Oregon  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  Board  of  Regents  by 
Governor  West. 


W.  K.  Lamport,  for  the  past  eleven 
years  connected  with  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  of  the  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune,  has  resigned  to  become  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  advertising  department  of  the 
Ellsworth  Co.,  of  that  city. 


E.  J.  Griffith  of  Denver  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  correspondent  of  the  Associated 
Press  at  Salt  Lake  City. 


IN  NEW  YORK  TOWN. 

E.  R.  Shayer,  who  has  been  a  spe¬ 
cial  correspondent  in  Washington  and 
is  well  known  among  the  “big  assign¬ 
ment  men’’  in  New  York,  has  joined  the 
local  staff  of  the  United  Press. 


J.  J.  Karpf,  for  the  past  six  years 
sporting  editor  of  the  Evening  Mail,  has 
resigned  his  position  and  will  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Grantland  Rice. 


"Vic”  Forsythe  of  the  Evening  VV’orld 
has  gone  to  the  Pacific  Coast  for  a  six 
months’  stay  for  his  health. 


Frederick  A.  Week,  formerly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Evening  Mail,  is  now  at  the  copy  desk 
of  the  Tribune. 


Vincent  Treanor  of  the  World  is  tak¬ 
ing  a  belated  vacation. 


Ralph  K.  Guinzburg  of  the  Hudson 
(N.  J.)  Observer,  has  been  added  to 
the  staff  of  the  Mail. 


William  P.  Sarver,  who  was  on  the 
Paris  edition  of  the  Herald  for  the  past 
two  years,  returned  Tuesday  on  the 
Lapland  and  will  be  associated  with  the 
local  staff  of  the  Herald. 


Maud  Malloy  has  been  engaged  to 
cover  the  women’s  department  for  the 
Press. 


Charles  Heaslip,  who  has  been  at  the 
re-write  desk  of  the  Evening  Mail  for 
the  past  three  years,  has  sent  in  his  re¬ 
signation  to  take  effect  Jan.  1. 


WEDDING  BELLS. 

The  wedding  of  Charles  Buxton  Going, 
editor  of  the  Engineering  Magazine,  and 
Mrs.  Marie  Overton  Corbin,  both  of 
New  York  City,  took  place  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  on  Dec.  20. 


Edward  M.  Fowler,  editor  of  the 
State  Register,  Laurel,  Del.,  and  Miss 
E.  V.  Webster  were  married  m  that 
city  on  Dec.  18. 


Eugene  L.  Martin,  formerly  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Washington  (Pa.)  Record 
and  now  managing  editor  of  the  Carlisle 
(Pa.)  Herald,  and  Miss  Ruth  Givler 
were  married  recently  in  Washington, 
Pa. 


Miss  Louise  K.  Hardy,  for  several 
years  editor  of  the  woman’s  page  of  the 
Newark  (N.  J.)  Star,' was  married  to 
George  M.  Gottfried  on  Dec.  18  at 
South  Orange,  N.  J. 


Mr.  Bidder  Saved  Money  for  City. 

Herman  Ridder,  proprietor  of  the 
New  York  Staats-Zeitung,  who  was 
chairman  of  the  reception  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Mayor  (laynor  to  entertain 
the  officers  and  men  of  the  assembled 
North  Atlantic  Fleet,  in  the  Hudson 
River  during  October  last,  sent  to  Con¬ 
troller  Prendergast  on  Thursday  a 
check  for  $6,010.57,  which  amount  was 
left  over  from  the  $25,000  set  aside  by 
the  city.  The  Controller  congratulated 
Mr.  Ridder  for  the  showing  he  had 
made. 


Creelman  Quit*  January  1. 

James  Creelman,  president  of  the 
Municipal  Civil  Service  Commission, 
who  has  resigned,  will  quit  that  office 
Jan.  1.  Mr.  Creelman  was  formerly  one 
of  the  best  known  newspaper  writers 
and  war  correspondents  in  this  country. 
It  is  reported  that  he  will  become  con¬ 
nected  with  a  large  commercial  enter¬ 
prise  at  a  large  s^ary. 


CHICAGO  PERSONALS. 

W.  T.  Kester,  of  Lord  &  Thomas, 
Chicago,  had  an  ad  in  the  Chicago  Ex¬ 
aminer  last  week  offering  a  reward  ol 
$.jh0  lor  the  return  of  diamonds  and 
other  jewelry  that  was  missed  by  Mrs. 
Kester  in  a  department  store  elevator. 
1  he  copy  was  good  and  it  is  hoped  thai 
it  prouuced  results. 


John  T.  Bramhall,  who  was  for  many 
years  librarian  of  the  Press  Club  of 
Chicago,  now  a  resident  of  Calilornia, 
was  a  recent  visitor  at  the  club.  John 
IS  doing  some  great  press  work  stunts 
for  leaning  Calilornia  industries. 


Dr.  Harvey  VV.  Wiley  is  writing  a 
series  of  articles  on  pure  loods  for  the 
Chicago  Examiner. 


George  M.  Burbach,  Western  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  St.  Louis  Repub¬ 
lic  and  barm  Progress,  has  taken  a  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  F.  A.  Munsey  Co.  as  East¬ 
ern  manager  of  the  company's  foreign 
newspaper  advertising. 

L.  J.  Cunniff,  assistant  publicity  and 
production  manager  of  the  M.  Rumeley 
Co.,  of  La  Porte,  Ind.,  manufacturers  of 
tractors  and  power  farm  machinery,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Chicago  .\dvertising  Asso¬ 
ciation  Thursday  noon,  Dec.  lb,  on 
".Advertising  as  Looked  L  pon  by  the 
Dealer,”  and  explained  how  the  dealer 
co-operates  with  the  national  advertiser. 


Clifford  A.  Williams,  well  known  ad¬ 
vertising  man  of  Chicago,  will  on  Jan. 
1  be  connected  with  the  Williams  & 
Cimnyngham  .Advertising  .Agency,  as 
secretary  of  the  company. 


WASHINGTON  PERSONALS. 

C.  K.  McClatchy  has  arrived  from  the 
Pacific  Coast  to  take  up  the  correspon¬ 
dence  of  the  Sacramento  (Cal.)  Bee. 


Jackson  S.  Tinker,  for  ten  years 
Washington  correspondent  for  the  New 
York  Press,  is  now  doing  special  feature 
and  magazine  work. 


O.  K.  Davis,  formerly  chief  of  the 
New  A’ork  Times  Bureau,  will  shortly 
return  to  Washington  to  opep  the  pub¬ 
licity  headquarters  of  the  Progressive 
party. 


E.  C.  Snyder,  of  the  Omaha  Bee,  is 
associate  editor  of  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Magazine. 


F.  J.  Dyer,  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal,  and  Mrs.  Dyer  will  spend  the 
holidays  in  New  A’ork  where  their  ad¬ 
dress  will  be  the  Hotel  Collingwocd. 


Representative  James  M.  Cox,  of 
Ohio,  owner  of  the  Dayton  and  Spring- 
field  (O.)  News,  has  resigned  his  seat 
in  Congress  to  become  Governor  of 
Ohio. 


Fred  C.  Cook,  city  editor  of  the 
Washington  Star,  is  prominently  men¬ 
tioned  as  an  appointee  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  one  of  the  commissionerships 
of  the  District. 


George  G.  Hill,  chief  of  the  New 
A’ork  'rribune  Bureau, ’will  attend  the 
funeral  of  Whitelaw  Reid,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Tribune,  which  will  be  held 
n  New  A’ork  next  week. 


Earl  Godwin,  of  the  Congressional 
staff  of  ’he  Star,  contributes  a  column 
of  “Heard  and  Seen”  to  his  paper  each 
week  that  are  clever  and  interesting. 


C.  C.  Mayer,  well  known  in  newspaper 
cire'es  here,  won  the  Washington  Star’s 
first  grand  prize  of  $1,000  in  their 
"$.),(»(»0  in  Gold”  contest  for  the  person 
securing  the  largest  number  of  new  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  the  paper.  The  contest 
began  early  in  Detober. 


Thomas  J.  Pence,  who  was  Woodrow 
Wilson’s  publicity  agent  during  the  re¬ 
cent  campaign,  has  been  appointed  chair¬ 
man  of  the  press  committee  of  the 
inaugural  ceremonies. 


available  for  first  payment  on  a 
Gulf  Coast  daily  newspaper  prop¬ 
erty,  Proposition  F.  I,, 


Newspaper  Broker 
277  Broadway,  New  York 


SITUATIONS  WAOTED_ 

.iiiicnisements  under  titu  claesificotion  wiU  cojt 
It",  per  itVord;  Uuplay,  lac.  per  Agate  Line. 


PRESSMAN 

exiKricnced  in  all  kinds  uf  newspaper  press- 
.,urK,  desires  posdiun  as  foreman.  Keferences 
Ijivtn.  .\ddreS5  Pressman,  care  The  Editor 
.s.\D  Pl'BLlSlIER. 


MANAGER 

Who  has  been  highly  successful  in  upbuilding 
newspaper  pro|>erties,  seeks  connection  on  a 
strictly  contingent  basis,  preferably  with  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  acquire  interest,  and  solicits  correspond¬ 
ence  with  owners  of  daily  newspapers  that  are 
nut  earning  satisfactory  profits.  American;  age 
33;  good  executive;  careful  and  economical  man¬ 
ager,  with  practical  experience  in  all  branches 
ut  newspaper  publishing;  strictly  temperate;  ex¬ 
ceptional  references.  Address  “H.  H.  H.,” 
care  The  Edituk  a.no  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDTTOR. 

Young,  absolutely  first-class  man  in  every  re¬ 
spect,  desires  change;  fully  able  to  direct  suc¬ 
cessfully  every  department  of  publication;  best 
•  eiercnccs;  now  in  charge  of  prominent  after¬ 
noon  paper.  Address  "P.  M.  G.,”  care  The 
Editor  and  Publisher. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Chicago — New  York — Philadel- 
I'HE  BLACK  phia,  tor  ZU  years  the  coal 
UlAAlU.Nii  trades’  leading  journal.  Wnte 
tor  rates. 


DAILY  NEWS 

Kepurts  fur  evening  papers,  advauce  news,  mail 
SCI  vice,  specul  ana  Chicago  news.  YAXU'a 
.\e.Wa  BUKEAll,  107  W.  vVashiugton  Kk,  Chi- 
cago,  ill. 


LINOTYPE  MACHINES 

-Vll  models,  bought  and  sold,  t.omplete  line  ot 
Printers'  machinery  and  supplies  on  hand  for 
iinniediate  shipment. 

KiCU  &  McLEAN, 

51  Cliff  St,  New  York. 


ILLUSTRATING  AND 
CARTOONING 

neatly  done.  Submit  your  proposition  and  1 
will  gladly  furnish  prices.  J.  N.  UELISLE, 
617  Charles  St.,  St  Paul.  Minn. 


FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE 

S-UECK  PRESS.  Prints  4.  «,  8.  10,  1*,  14, 
16,  18,  2U,  24  pages.  Overhauled  and  rebuilt, 
will  sell  at  very  low  price. 

4  DECK  PRESS.  Prints  4.  6,  8,  10,  12.  14, 
16,  20,  24,  28,  82  pages.  Will  be  overhauled 
and  rebuilt 

ONE  PLAT-BED  PERFECTING  PRESS. 
Prints  4,  6,  8  pages.  Will  be  overhauled  and 
rebuilt 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO., 
Chicago,  ill. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


NOW  IS  A  GOOD  TIME 

to  buy  a  publishing  business.  Several  good 
chances  available.  UAKRIS-DIBBLE  CUM- 
PANY.  71  West  88d  St.  New  York, 
lah  district. 


CIRCULATION  NOTE. 

'  The  farmers’  twice-a-week  Spokane 
Spokesman-Review  has  offered  an  en- 
,  graved  silver  lo\4ng  cup  for  the  best  pen 
of  Minorca  poultry  exhibited  at  the  an¬ 
nual  show  of  the  linland  Empire  Poultry 
.\ssociation,  of  which  it  is  the  official 
organ.  This  paper  recently  gave  a 
similar  cup  for  the  best  herd  of  Jersey 
cattle  at  the  Northwest  Live  Stock 
Show. 


Salient  Business  Facts  Abou 


Hand  stereotyping  is  an  old-fashioned,  slow,  and  costly 
method  of  making  newspaper  plates.  It  is  as  much  of  a 
handicap  as  hand  type-setting. 


No  newspaper  that  relies  upon  hand  stereotyping  can  be 
prompt  with  its  news,  nor  can  it  turn  out  a  first-class 
printed  product  without  delay  and  difficulty. 


Until  the  SEMI-AUTOPLATE  machine  was  put  on  the 
market  great  numbers  of  newspapers  could  not  afford  to 
abandon  the  old  process.  ALL  can  now  easily  do  so. 


THE  SEMI-AUTOPLATE  casts,  completely  finishes,  cools 
and  delivers  dry  and  ready  for  press  3  plates  every  2  min¬ 
utes.  Its  rate  of  production  is  reliably  uniform  and  its 
plates  are  perfect.  They  greatly  reduce  paper  breakage. 


It  can  easily  be  run  by  one  man;  it  never  needs  two.  It 
greatly  reduces  the  cost  of  foundry  operation,  and  makes 
the  work  of  the  stereotyper  agreeable. 


It  is  always  ready  for  an  emergency;  the  shorter  handed 
you  are  in  getting  out  an  emergency  issue — an  extra,  for 
instance — ^the  greater  its  help.  It  makes  up  lost  time;  and 
nothing  can  equal  it  as  a  mail  catcher. 


7.  For  the  foregoing  reasons  it  helps  to  increase  selling  time 
on  the  street,  to  widen  distribution,  and  to  increase  circu¬ 
lation. 


It  saves  much  space,  as  it  does  the  work  of  a  lot  of  appa¬ 
ratus — of  hand  casting  box,  tail  cutter,  shaver,  trimming 
block,  hand  tools,  and  cooling  tub. 


It  may  be  hired  at  $2.35  a  day,  or  purchased  on  easy  terms 
of  payment  for  $4,850.  It  may  be  hired  with  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  subsequent  purchase,  its  rental  paid  to  be  applied 
to  its  purchase  price. 


Not  only  can  the  smallest  office  easily  afford  it,  but  no 
office — even  with  a  single  press — can  afford  to  be  with¬ 
out  its  assistance  and  economies. 


It*  can  be  profitably  used  where  but  12  plates  a  day  are 
made.  It  is  especially  helpful  in  offices  where  a  small  force 
of  men  runs  both  the  foundry  and  the  press  room.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  may  as  easily  be  used  to  make  150 
plates  a  day.  In  fact,  it  offers  the  greatest  aid  to  growth, 
without  increasing  cost,  that  possibly  can  be  got. 


It  is  simple,  easily  understood,  takes  up  little  room,  and 
is  superbly  constructed.  And  it  comprises  Autoplate  in¬ 
ventions  which  have  revolutionized  the  plate-making  of 
all  the  larger  newspapers  throughout  the  world. 


13.  It  may  be  applied  to  your  existing  melting  furnace,  and 
used  with  your  present  pump.  It  requires  a  4  h.p.  motor. 


publisher: 


Sir:-- 


May  I  suggest  that  th 
to  your  Board  of  Directors  at  i 


I 


I  can  think  of  nothi 
so  much  as  will  the  placing  of  y 
equal  plane  of  mechanical  effic 
Rooms.  Don't  make  the  mistake  o 
does  not  warrant  the  investment 
of  thinking  that  there  can  be  a 
none . 


LE 


If  you  wish  additiona 
the  advantages  of  Autoplate  Ste 
promptly  reply  to  your  inquiries 


We  are  specialists  in  ip; 
sole  business--and  we  can  be  of  It 


AilAT 


s 


KR,  December  2S,  191^. 


It 


he  Semi-Autoplate  Machine 


le 
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New  York,  December  £8,  191£. 


ounding  statement  be  presented 
nual  meeting? 


t  will  benefit  your  property 
ftereotyping  Department  upon  an 
with  your  Composing  and  Press 
nking  that  your  volume  of  work 

f  EMI -AUTOPLATE  Machine,  nor 
stitute  for  it,  for  there  is 


ormation  to  properly  present 
jr  )ing  we  will  cheerfully  and 
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n‘ paper  Stereotyping--it  is  our 
f  t  service  to  you. 

y  truly  yours, 

At|ATE  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA, 

BENJAMIN  WOOD, 

General  Manager. 


14.  The  SEMI-AUTOPLATE  must  not  be  confounded  with 
so-called  “plate  finishing  machines.”  These  require  2  men 
merely  to  finish  plates.  As  these  machines  do  nothing  but 
finish  plates,  which  must  first  be  cast  in  the  old-fashioned 
way  with  hand  boxes,  their  rate  of  production  can  be  no 

’  greater  than  that  of  the  hand  box.  Their  plates,  being 
made  in  this  old-fashioned  way,  are  neither  true,  round, 
uniform,  nor  free  from  the  necessity  of  hand  tooling. 

We  ourselves  built  a  finishing  machine,  but  abandoned  it 
because  we  found  box  plates  to  be  thoroughly  unsatisfac- 
.  tory  for  the  reasons  given.  As  Autoplates  at  present  fur¬ 
nish  the  only  perfect  printing  medium,  we  built  the  SEMI¬ 
AUTOPLATE  machine  instead. 

15.  The  SEMI- AUTOPLATE  machine  was  but  recently  intro¬ 
duced,  and  the  following  newspapers  have  already  has¬ 
tened  to  adopt  it: 

CHICAGO  STAATS-ZEITUNG 

CLEVELAND  LEADER  AND  NEWS  (2  machines) 

ELIZABETH  TIMES 

FORT  WORTH  STAR-TELEGRAPH 

HALIFAX  CHRONICLE 

HOBOKEN  HUDSON  OBSERVER 

JERSEY  CITY  JERSEY  JOURNAL 

MILWAUKEE  GERMANIA 

MILWAUKEE  LEADER 

NEWARK  STAR 

NEW  ORLEANS  STATES 

NEW  YORK  COMMERCIAL 

NEW  YORK  TELEGRAPH 

OKLAHOMA  OKLAHOMAN 

OMAHA  WORLD-HERALD 

PATERSON  CALL 

RICHMOND  NEWS  LEADER 

SACRAMENTO  BEE 

ST.  LOUIS  STAR 

ST.  JOSEPH  NEWS-PRESS 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CALL 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CHRONICLE 

SCRANTON  TIMES 

SCRANTON  TRIBUNE-REPUBLICAN 


16.  If  it  is  your  wish  to  have  a  machine  during  the  year  1913 
an  order  should  be  promptly  entered  to  insure  delivery. 


THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER. 


Df.cember  2S,  191^, 
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CHICAGO  NEWS  BUDGET 

Tkinf:.  Grave  and  Gay  That  Serve  to 
Break  Up  the  Monotony  of  Life  in 
the  W.ndy  City — Mr.  and  Mr».  B. 
Frank  Howard  Celebrate  Their 
Fiftieth  Wedding  Anniversary  — -< 
$15,000  Libel  Suit — Personals. 

{Special  Correspondence. ) 

Chicago,  111.,  Dec.  Jl. — Christmas 
week  is  doubly  a  holiday  season  for  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  11.  Frank  Howard,  016S  Ken- 
niore  avenue,  for  Sunday  was  their  fif¬ 
tieth  wedding  anniversary.  Mr.  Howard 
IS  one  of  the  leading  grain  statisticians 
of  the  world..  He  is  a  senior  member  ot 
the  firm  of  lloward,  Bartels  &  Co.,  puli- 
hshers  of  the  Daily  Trade  Bulletin,  a 
Ifoard  of  1  rade  publication.  His  three 
daughters  and  son,  who  reside  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  are  hrank  k.  Howard,  who  is  in 
business  with  his  father;  Mrs.  D.  A.  : 
Johnson  and  Sarah  M.  and  Annie  B.  1 
floward,  who  live  with  their  parents.  ! 

George  H.  Mead,  head  of  the  George 
H.  Mead  Advertising  Agency,  has  asked 
Judge  Honore  for  an  injunction  to  pre¬ 
vent  his  wife  from  writing  saloonkeep¬ 
ers  and  forbidding  them  to  sell  him  j 
drinks.  “It  makes  me  an  object  of  con¬ 
tempt  and  ridicule  among  my  business 
assiHfiates,”  Mead  told  judge  Honore. 
"MiK'h  of  my  business  is  done  with  men 
to  wht>m  1  must  extend  some  hospitauty 
in  the  way  of  drinks  and  cigars,  and  1 
cannot  enter  a  saloon  without  fear  that 
1  will  be  humiliated  by  being  refused  a 
drink."  .Mrs.  Mead  is  suing  her  hus¬ 
band  for  divorce. 

.\ine  men  who  are  said  to  be  posing 
as  solicitors  for  a  Catholic  magazne,  are 
souglit  by  the  iwlice  on  charges  of  ob¬ 
taining  money  under  false  pretenses. 
Samuel  McN'eilly.  017  Dearborn  avenue, 
the  tenth  man,  is  under  arrest.  During 
the  last  two  months  the  men  are  said  to 
have  swindled  Chicago  Catholics  out  of 
$4.0U0.  When  complaints  were  made  to 
the  Rev.  James  O’Brien,  of  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  of  the  Holy  Name,  he  informed  the 
police. 

1  he  program  for  the  special  meeting 
of  the  l-'ire  Insurance  Qub  of  Chicago, 
held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Underwriters  last  week  was  turned 
over  to  the  insurance  newspaper  men 
who  are  members  of  the  club.  \V.  \y. 
.Mack,  of  the  Insurance  Field,  was  in 
charge,  and  H.  M.  Hansen,  the  new  i 
president,  was  in  the  chair.  George  \V.  j 
I'Vench,  a  cartoonist  for  the  Record-  j 
Herald,  drew  a  number  of  cartoons  oil 
well-known  underwriters  and  members ! 
of  the  club  with  the  aid  of  the  "car-  ! 
tcKiniscope.”  \V.  L.  Visscher,  of  the  | 
Chicago  Press  Club,  told  a  number  of  j 
stories  and  recited  original  verse,  while  1 
"a  rag-time  artist”  furnished  the  music.  I 
"I'll  take  the  bandhouse.”  said  Robert  | 
lii.  \V(X)d,  former  editor  of  the  .\mencan  ' 
ln>*)d  Journal,  when  he  was  given  the  ! 
choice  of  paying  a  week  to  his  wife,  ^ 
whom  he  is  accused  of  abandoning,  or 
of  going  to  the  bridewell.  Twenty-live 
minutes  later  he  reappeared  in  court  and 
signed  a  l>ond  to  insure  the  payments. 
He  made  no  remarks  on  his  return. 

Wilbur  1).  N’esbit  has  given  up  news- 
jiaper  work  to  'oecome  head  of  the  copy 
department  in  the  Mahin  .Advertising 
-Agency. 

In  revealing  his  romance  and  secret 
marriage  Jack  MacKenzie.  s<m  of  Fan¬ 
nie  Locke  Hattan,  admitted  that  he  had 
iK'en  influenced  by  certain  scenes  in  the 
play.  "Years  of  Discretion,"  recently 
written  by  his  mother.  Mackenzie, 
who  is  only  eighteen  years  old,  eloped 
to  Crown  Point,  Ind.,  in  September  with 
Ruth  Roethe.  His  marriage  was  dis¬ 
covered  when  the  young  man,  who  is  a 
student  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
made  frequent  trips  to  Chicago  and 
placed  the  car  fare  on  an  expense  ac¬ 
count  which  he  submitted  to  his  mother. 
Mackenzie  has  left  the  university  and 
will  seek  work  whereby  he  may  sup- 
jxirt  his  wife.  He  is  a  stepson  of 
Frederick  Hatton,  dramatic  editor  of  the 
Evening  Post. 

.Amedee  J.  Casey,  proprietor  of  the 
American  Coal  J<Hirnal,  is  defendant  in 
a  suit  for  '*15,000  filed  in  the  Circuit 


Court  by  Howard  R.  Van  Auken,  an  ^ 
employe  of  the  Harmon  Coal  Co.  "The 
suit  IS  for  libel,”  said  -Attorney  John  ' 
Cameron. 

■Johnny”  keating,  former  bowling 
editor  ot  the  Record-Herald,  and  star 
catcher  on  the  old  Record-Herald  base-  ; 
ball  team,  is  now  the  Rev.  John  keating,  j 
'and  has  taken  the  highest  honors  for  ' 
dogmatic  theology  in  the  -American  Col-  j 
lege  at  Rome,  Italy.  ! 

Cupid,  through  tne  camera’s  eye,  saw  ' 
true  love  and  reckoned  not  of  the  dis- : 
parity  of  years  yesterday  when  Eugene  | 
J.  Hall,  the  venerable  poet,  lecturer  ana  j 
dilettante  photographer  of  Oak  Park,  I 
was  last  week  married  to  Miss  Bertha  I 
Mitchell,  of  Janesville,  Wis.  Mr.  Hall 
is  sixty-nine  years  oid.  His  bride  is  i 
forty-two  years  his  junior. 

By  a  practically  unanimous  vote  the 
Carpenters’  District  Council  has  de¬ 
clared  that  the  20,000  members  of  the 
thirty-three  affiliated  unions  are  at  lib¬ 
erty  to  buy  any  Chicago  daily  newspaper 
they  wish.  A  resolution  adopted  several 
months  ago  in  the  heat  of  the  newspaper 
strike  requested  the  members  not  to  read  | 
the  newspapers  involved. 

Justice  meted  out  by  correspondence 
and  paid  for  by  mail  order  is  the  inno- ' 
vation  in  Chicago  police  court  proceed¬ 
ings.  To  Mrs.  C.  Y.  Rowe,  wife  of  the 
publisher  of  the  Mutual  News,  belongs 
thy  credit  for  the  new  system.  Mrs. 
Rowe  was  arrested  for  driving  an  auto¬ 
mobile  without  a  rear  light.  When  her 
case  was  called  by  Municipal  Judge 
Hopkins  a  letter  was  handed  him  read¬ 
ing;  “A' our  Honor;  1  plead  guilty  to 
I  the  charge  of  absence  of  tail  light,  owing 
to  the  fact  of  connecting  wires  being 
loose  without  my  knowledge.  1  enclose 
$2.  specified  amount  of  fine.”  1 

j  The  new  parcels  post  law,  which  be- 
I  comes  effective  Jan.  1,  is  giving  the  daily  ■ 

I  newspapers  and  commercial  bodies  a  i 
j  great  deal  to  think  about.  Few  realize 
!  what  it  means  to  the  people  in  general 
I  or  what  a  large  number  will  l>e  able  to 
'  take  advantage  of  its  benefits.  There  is 
a  universal  demand  for  information 
about  rates  and  one  of  the  best  aids  is  a 
map  showing  the  zones  fixed  by  tlie  Post 
Oflice  Department.  Many  newspapers 
are  using  the  maps  as  a  premium  for 
both  the  subscription  and  classified  ad 
departments.  S.  Blake  Willsdcn,  of 
this  city,  who  supplies  premiums  for 
new  spapers,  has  issued  a  zone  map  that 
is  proving  popular  with  publishers. 

The  Doll  Pageant  Theatrical  Benefit  i 
and  Grand  Concert  at  Orchestra  Hall  in 
Chicago  a  few  days  ago  added  over  $10,- 
ono  to  the  Examiner’s  Christmas  Fund. 
This  and  the  voluntary  contributions  to 
the  fund  were  expended  in  bringing 
Christmas  cheer  and  joy  to  the  homes  of 
Chicago’s  poor. 


Novel  Christinas  Advertisement.  I 

Cleveland  -A.  Chandler,  the  Boston  ad-  j 
vertising  agent,  has  placed  for  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Breweries  Co.  an  advertise-  | 
meiit  that  is  a  little  out  of  the  ordinary.  ' 
It  occupies  a  space  three  columns  wide  i 
and  seven  and  three-quarter  inches  ' 
deep;  and  represents  a  Christmas  festal  I 
scene  in  a  Pilgrim’s  home.  Christmas 
bells  and  holly  arc  the  decorations.  The 
only  printed  matter  it  contains  is  the 
toast  "Here’s  A’ our  Good  Health  and  i 
A’our  Family’s,  and  may  they  live  long  | 
and  prosper,”  and  the  name  of  the  com-  ! 
pany.  The  ad  is  singularly  attractive 
and  appropriate  to  the  season. 


Lincoln’*  Happy  Family. 

Reference  was  made  recently  in  these 
columns  to  the  merging  of  all  the  news¬ 
papers  of  Lincoln,  Ill.  The  Courier  Co. 
has  purchased  the  plant  of  the  Daily  ; 
Xews-Herald,  changing  the  name  of  the 
company  to  the  Courier-Herald  Co.  In 
the  future  the  Courier  will  be  run  as  a  ; 
morning  paper,  while  the  News-Herald 
will  cover  the  evening  field.  The  Week-  | 
1>  Times-Courier  and  the  Weekly  Her¬ 
ald  have  been  consolidated  under  the  ■ 
name  of  the  Times-Herald.  The  Cou-  ^ 
rier-Herald  Co.  has  been  incorporated 
with  Walter  Niebuhr  as  president;  B.  C.  ; 
Sneider.  secretary;  and  Frank  ^hroe-  ' 
der,  treasurer. 


BE  FIRST  IN  YOUR  FIELD 

Get  the  livest,  most  up-to-date  Premium. 

New  Parcels  Post  Zone  Map 

Equally  attractive  for  circulation  and  classified  ad  departments. 
A  winner  on  the  coupon  plan. 

Everybody  interested  and  will  w'ant  it. 

Just  issued.  Write  for  terms. 

S.  BLAKE  WILLSDEN 

32  S.  "Wabash  Avenue  Chicago,  HI. 


In  placing  your  feature  orders  for 
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you  cannot  afford  to  overlook  our  Company,  now  in 
its  14th  year,  and  which  has  stood  always  for  the  best. 

The  International  Syndicate,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TBg  Special  Service  Co. 

Composed  of  Men  and  Women  of  Newspaper 
Experience,  Ability  and  Integrity 

EXPERTS  and  SPECIALISTS  in  CIRCULATION  CONTESTS 
Write  for  deuila,  etc..  Room  33,  23  PARK  ROW.  NEW  YORK 


Our  Growth 

Is  Remarkable 

During  the  past  month  we  have  added  a 
record-breaking  number  of  new  clients. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  the 
sort  of  illustrated  news  features,  cartoons, 
comics,  humor  and  woman’s  page  features 
that  the  newspapers  And  practical  and  de¬ 
sirable.  We  couldn’t  grow  if  we  failed  to 
satisfy. 

The  Central  Press  Association 

Cleveland 

ViBciL  V.  McNitt,  Gen.  Mgr. 

The  very  best 

New  Daily  Comic 

on  the  market 

“THE  NEARLYWEDS” 

By  George  McManus 

Write  for  details 

National  News.  Association 

200  Willifun  St,  New  York  City 

All  Circulation  Contests  opersted  by  us 
during  1913  will  be  "personally  con¬ 
ducted  ”  by  Frank  Hicks.  General 
Manager  of  this  Company 

f  UNITED^ 

WIRE  iSgaSSy  WRITE 

GET 

Today’s  News 
Today 

Ijaakpr  Jjnhnar  ^Qnhiratr 

PORT  RICHMOND,  NEW  TORE  COT 

Weekly  articles  on 

Ctiess,  Brid0e, 
A.uctiori  Bridge 

Elxclusive  rights  given.  No  contract 

“By  United  Press” 

General  Office : 

WORLD  BLDG.,  NEW  YORK 

Adams  Features 

Sevea  Cohunn  Daily  Strqis 

“DIPPY  DOPE,”  two  column  daily 
strips. 

“  EUROPEAN  JOKES,”  one,  two  and 
six  column  lay-outs. 

“  PARODY  PICTURES,”  two  column 
lay-out. 

Most  Different  Line  Daily 
Comics  Created  !  !  ! 

World  Color  Printing  Co. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

EstaUished  1900  R.  S.  GRABLE.  Mgr. 

Grants  Evening  Post’s  Motion. 

Supreme  Court  Justice  McCall  on 
Tuesday  sustained  the  motion  made  by 
William  M.  Whgrry,  Jr.,  counsel  for  the 
Evening  Post  in  the  suit  for  $16,920 
brought  against  that  paper  by  the  city 
of  New  York  for  alleged  wrongdoing 
in  collecting  payment  for  the  city  elec¬ 
tion  advertising  printed  in  the  Post’s 
Sunday  issue  of  Oct.  16,  1910.  Mr. 
Wherry  moved  that  the  city  should  only 
be  allowed  to  sue  for  the  $1,880  col¬ 
lected  for  the  matter  nrinted  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  issue  and  not  for  $16,920.  the  full 
amount  received  for  election  advertising. 

! 

ITEW  TOEK  HERALD  STHDICATE 

Cable  aad  Feator*  Sarvlca 

Addreaa 

Herald  Svaara  Caaadlaa  Breach 

.  New  York  Cttv  DaaharaU  Bldd.,  Moatvaal 

December  2S,  1912. 


THE  EDITOE  AND  PUfeLISHEE. 


ACCURACY  ESSENTIAL 

(Continued  from  page  4.) 
about  this  sort  of  faking.  The  facts 
are  all  there  and  the  fiction  is  branded. 
The  only  thing  is  that  this  is  the  first 
step  leading  to  other  faking.  The  next 
time  a  story  is  written  in  which  facts 
and  fiction  are  so  blended  that  the  line 
of  demarcation  cannot  be  discerned. 
Such  a  story  has  crossed  the  line  be¬ 
tween  what  is  enjoyable  and  what  is 
reprehensible.  Next  comes  the  story 
that  is  all  fiction. 

“You  may  all  ask  what  harm  it  doe.^ 
anyone?  But  a  moment’s  thought  will 
show  that  it  does  hurt  the  reporter,  that 
it  does  hurt  the  city  editor,  the  copy 
reader,  the  managing  editor  and  the 
newspaper.  It  hurts  the  men  by  dulling 
their  sense  of  the  keen  edge  of  accuracy, 
and  it  injures  the  paper  through  in¬ 
juring  them.  Now  the  reporter  is 
ready  to  use  a  fake  for  a  serious  story, 
bringing  into  play  his  imagination  for 
the  heightening  of  the  tragedy,  the  deep¬ 
ening  of  the  pathos,  and  the  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  the  drama.  The  next  step  in  the 
faker’s  progress  is  the  fabrication  of 
a  story  without  facts,  but  using  real 
persons  as  characters.  Then  it  the  re¬ 
porter  can’t  find  a  new  story  he  will  hire 
persons  to  make  it  up  and  tell  it  to 
him. 

THE  WORST  OF  ALL. 

“The  last  step  is  the  fake  that  be¬ 
spatters  an  honest  man’s  character  01 
besmirches  a  virtuous  woman’s  reputa¬ 
tion.  But  at  this  point  the  libel  law 
steps  in,  and,  although  under  the  crimi¬ 
nal  section  of  the  law  too  few  crooks 
are  sent  to  jail,  money  damages  are  apt 
to  be  put  on  the  paper.  The  reporter 
who  causes  his  paper  damage  losses  is 
not  likely  to  thrive  long  in  the  newspaper 
world.  And  there  you  have  the  whole 
progress  from  the  bright,  imaginative 
piece  of  fiction,  to  the  criminal  fake. 

“An  experienced  editor  has  a  sixth 
sense  in  the  detection  of  fakes.  In  the 
case  where  a  newspaper  innocently  prints 
a  fake  and  fails  to  discharge  the  writer 
it  assumes  the  responsibility  for  tempt¬ 
ing  this  reporter  to  try  it  again  and 
for  tempting  other  reporters  to  do  like¬ 
wise.  There  are  newspapers  which  syni- 
cally  avow  their  motto  to  be:  ‘Facts 
merely  embarrass  us,’  but  you  can  pretty 
nearly  count  all  of  them  in  this  coun¬ 
try  on  the  fingers  of  your  two  hands. 
They  are  evanescent.  They  are  built 
on  slime  instead  of  rock.  Any  institu¬ 
tion  that  flourishes  on  an  appeal  to  mor¬ 
bidness  by  the  aid  of  mendacity,  can 
have  but  a  precarious  hold  on  prosperity, 
or  even  on  life  itself.  It  is  a  dark  pic¬ 
ture,  but,  fortunately,  it  applies  to  but 
few  papers  and  the  number  of  these  has 
grown  less  every  year.  I  don’t  think 
anyone  who  knows  his  newspaper's  his¬ 
tory  will  question  the  fact  that  the 
striving  for  accuracy  is  steadily  grow¬ 
ing  keener  and  more  widespread. 

“For  every  four  dollars  that  a  re¬ 
sponsible  paper  spends  on  originally  get¬ 


ting  a  piece  of  news,  it  spends  six  on 
verifying  it.  And  I  think  I  can  safely 
assert  that  in  any  important  story  where 
the  facts  are  all  available,  from  a  na¬ 
tional  convention  to  a  murder  trial,  or 
from  a  debate  to  a  breach  of  promise 
suit,  the  newspapers  are  extraordinarily 
accurate.  Where  inaccuracy  against  oc- 
curacy  is  concerned,  remember  that  one 
inaccuracy  slaps  us  in  the  face,  while 
a  thousand  accuracies  pass  unnoticed. 
Fear,  ignorance^  vanity  and  anger  are 
all  in  league  against  ascertaining  the 
truth.  For  an  exclusive  story  a  reporter 
is  rewarded;  for  a  brilliant  story  he 
is  praised;  for  an  accurate  story  there 
is  no  reward  or  praise.  We  take  it  for 
granted.  We  no  more  think  of  prais¬ 
ing  him  for  accuracy  than  we  think  of 
praising  a  woman  for  her  virtues  ot  a 
soldier  for  his  courage. 

“If  this  school  proves-  the  success 
that  I  sincerely  believe  it  will,  every 
year  it  will  inject  into  journalism  the 
tonic  of  a  class  of  young  men  who  re¬ 
gard  newspaper  work  not  as  a  trade, 
but.  as  a  trust;  who  have  been  trained 
not  only  in  the  technique  but  in  the  high¬ 
est  traditions  of  their  life’s  work.  You 
will  act  as  antidotes  to  that  cynicism 
which,  whether  it  sneers  or  smiles,  is 
death  to  inaccuracy.  You  will  help  sup¬ 
ply  the  vindictive  hatred  that  alone  can 
extirpate  fakes.  You  will  realize  that 
truth  telling  is  the  sole  reason  for  the 
existence  of  a  press  at  all;  that  every 
time  a  journal  prints  a  mistake  it  is 
performing  an  essentially  abnormal 
function ;  that  every  time  it  prints  a  de¬ 
liberate  fake,  it  becomes  a  degenerate 
and  perverted  monstrosity.” 


Are  machines  of  all  around  usefulness,  both  on  straight 
matter  and  in  the  ad  room.  We  could  ask  for  no  higher 
endorsement  than  the  character  of  the  newspapers  using 
them. 
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700 


Quick  Chanae  Model  9 
Four  Maaazine  Linotype 


Quick  Change  Model  8 
Three  Magazine  Linotype 


It  will  soon  be  easier  to  list  those  leading  offices  in  which 
they  have  not  been  installed  than  those  in  which  they  have. 


The  Multiple  Linotype  Way  Is  the  Modem  Way 


All  two-letter  Linotypes  are  covered  by  patents  having  a  number  of  years 
to  run.  No  Linotype  having  two-letter  matrices,  multiple  magazines,  or  the 
other  improvements  which  place  the  present  machine  far  ahead  of  the  earlier 
models  can  be  used  without  the  consent  of  this  company.  Any  person  or  per¬ 
sons  counterfeiting  or  imitating  our  machinery,  or  using  such  goods,  mill  be  held 
strictly  accountable  in  the  courts. 


THIS  MUCH  ABOUT  MR.  CHARLES 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

TRIBUNE  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  NEW  ORLEANS 

1100  S.  Wabash  ATenue  638>646  Sacramento  Street  549  Baronne  Street 

TORONTO:  CANADIAN  LINOTYPE  LTD.,  35  Lombard  St. 


How  He  Stopped  Juggling  Great 
Newt  Events  for  a  Country 
Editorship 

{From  the  Battle  Creek  F.nmiirer.) 

Willi.-jm  Charles,  Jr.,  visited  Battle  Creek 
yesterday.  Mr.  Charles  should  be  known  to 
fame  as  the  man  who  took  his  scljeme  of  life 
aiiart  and  pawed  the  pieces  over,  anil  found 
nut  that  the  thiiiR  was  geared  up  too  high,  and 
straightaway  geared  it  down  again,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  live  happily  ever  after. 

.Mr.  Charles  was  in  charge  of  the  .Associated 
I’ress  station  at  Detroit.  When  men  of  impor 
tance  died,  they  died  through  Mr.  Charles.  All 
the  shock  of  matter  and  the  crush  of  world 
that  furnishes  the  least  common  multiple  of  the 
thing  called  news  came  through  Mr.  Charles  at 
Detroit.  Kings  were  dead  and  kings  were  to 
live  long:  presidents  were  chosen  and  presiden¬ 
tial  booms  went  down  in  the  wreckage  of  elec¬ 
tion-night  statistics;  Titanics  foundered  at  sea, 
and  orphan  asylums  were  endowed  on  land. 

The  Ahkwood  of  Swat  toppled  helplessly 
from  his  throne  as  a  wave  of  revolution  swept 
over  him,  and  somewhere  a  city  toppled  into 
ruins  as  an  earthquake  swept  over  it.  A  scien¬ 
tist  out  of  days  and  nights  of  sacrilice  evolved 
a  cure  to  ease  suffering  and  safeguard  life — 
and  all  this  came  through  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Charles,  and  all  other  things  that  comprise  hu¬ 
manity’s  heart-throbs  that  pulsate  on  the  front 
page  came  through  the  hands  of  Mr.  Charles. 

.\nd  having  passed  these  things  along  daily 
for  the  better  part  of  twenty-four  hours  a 
day,  .Mr.  Charles  felt  a  weariness  and  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  that  commodity  known  as  “pep,”  and 
began  to  ask  himself  what  was  the  matter.  Then 
he  resigned.  And  then  he  became  by  purchase 
the  owner  and  editor  of  the  (iazette,  which 
comes  out  every  Thursday  at  Bellevue,  Mich. 

They  are  still  making  and  unmaking  kings 
and  other  staple  and  fancy  news  commodities, 
and  men  still  chew  cigars  nervously  and  talk 
dead  languages  to  the  printers  to  hasten  the 
news  from  the  telegraph  wires  to  the  street. 
But  Mr.  Charles  and  the  Bellevue  Gazette  are 
growing  a  vine  and  a  hg  tree  and  compiling  a 
weekly  review  of  the  home  folks;  advertising 
rates  made  known  on  application;  also  plain 
and  fancy  job  printing. 

Mr.  Charles  is  going  to  make  an  attractive 
newspaper  success  at  llellevue,  Iiut  newspaper 
successes  in  good  towns  like  Bellevue  are  com¬ 
mon.  What  is  not  so  common  is  estimate  of 
value  which  took  Mr.  Charles  away  from  where 
he  was  to  where  he  is,  upon  the  decision  that 
the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift. 

Hence  these  few  remarks. 


RECALLS  THE  FIRST  TIMES. 


after  vainly  .seeking  an  official  situation 
under  the  Government,  that  Walter 
ftnind  a  vent  for  his  irrepressible  ener¬ 
gies  in  the  development  and  strenuous 
advocacy  of  what  he  regarded  as  an 
invaluable  improvement  in  the  art  of 
printing,  which  he  had  purchased  from 
one  Henry  Johnson,  Jts  original  in¬ 
ventor.  The  Times  was  thus,  as  it 
were,  a  by-product  of  the  logographic 
process.  Though  that  process  is  now 
iinally  extinct,  there  is  somie  reason  to 
think  that  its  failure  in  Walter’s  hands 
was  due  rather  to  the  interested  opposi¬ 
tion  of  rivals  in  tp.tde  rather  than  to 
inherent  defects  of  its  own. 


Centenary  of  John  Walter,  Organizer 
of  London  Times,  is  Remembered. 

The  founding  of  the  London  Times 
was  recalled  recently  by  the  centenary 
of  the  death  of  John  Walter.  The 
paper  first  saw  the  light  of  day  on 
Jan.  1,  1785,  but  was  then  called  the 
Daily  Universal  Register,  printed  lo- 
gographically.  The  title  of  the  Times 
was  taken  in  1788.  The  issue  first  bear¬ 
ing  the  name  of  the  Times  was  number 
940. 

It  was  founded  almost  by  accident. 
It  was  only  after  his  bankruptcy,  and 
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There  isn’t  a  newspaper 
in  any  English-speaking 
country  in  the  World  that 
cannot  increase  its  local 
advertising  patronage  wit  a 
the  help  of  Fisk  Interlock¬ 
ing  Advertising  Service. 
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NEW  YORK 


State  Press  Is  Sulzer’s  Only  Boss.  ' 

Chester  C.  Platt,  editor  of  the  Bata¬ 
via  (N.  Y.)  Times,  who  is  now  Gov¬ 
ernor-elect  William  Sulzer’s  secretary, 
gave  out  a  statement  recently  in  which  | 
he  said,  “If  Mr.  Sulzer  has  a  ‘boss,’  his  i 
name  is  Legion  and  that  Legion  is  com- ; 
posed  of  the  Democratic  and  independ- 1 
ent  editors  of  the  State,  whose  opinion  | 
is  a  reliable  guide  as  to  the  wishes  of  I 
the  voters  and  the  interests  of  funda- ' 
mental  democracy  and  good  govern- ! 
ment.”  i 


Let  the  American  Ink  Co. 
of  New  York  City  be  your 
4-cent  inkman. 


Choice  newspaMr  properties  moderate 

? rices  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  Will 
urnisb  summary  descriptions  in  first  letter 
if  you  give  requirements  and  bank  refer¬ 
ences. 

H.  F.  HENRICHS,  Newspaper  Broker 
Litchfield,  lU. 
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ADVERTISERS’  NEEDS. 


Additional  View*  of  Space  Buyer*  a* 
to  What  They  Require  from 
PuLliaher. 

(The  are  ath(iti«Mial  of  promt 

neiit  sitaci-  buyi-<«>  as  to  the  tnformatioti  tlu'v 
tirsire  from  publishers  reKardtntf  their  me¬ 
diums. — Kd.) 

Sidney  J.  Brown,  of  the  E.  T.  Howard 
Agency,  which  places  the  Waterman 
fountain  pen  and  other  advertising,  sa3s 
that  while  circulation  is  the  prime  con¬ 
sideration,  circulation,  in  his  estimation, 
docs  not  merely  mean  how  many  pajiers 
are  printed  and  circulated,  but  also  the 
class  of  people  reached. 

liis  idea  is  that  most  advertised  ar¬ 
ticles  arc  sold  to  people  who  are  in¬ 
clined  to  read  the  so-called  “popular' 
papers;  that  "class”  circulation,  when  it 
is  really  class  circulation  is  not  as  valu¬ 
able  as  it  might  be,  because  it  does  not 
reach  a  surtk-ient  proportion  of  people  : 
who  are  influenced  by  advertising.  ' 

One  of  the  points  he  makes  is  that,  as ! 
a  general  rule,  new  spaper  representatives 
are  decidedly  vague  in  their  information  1 
as  to  the  editorial  policy  of  their  papers  = 
and  the  class  of  readers  they  reach.  ; 

Definite  information  of  this  character  ; 
would  be  welcomed  by  him,  but,  on  the  ' 
other  hand,  it  might  result  in  the  loss  i 
of  some  business,  because  an  account  j 
that  w  ould  fit  one  class  of  publication  | 
would  make  that  same  class  unavailable  i 
for  something  else. 

Newspaper  representatives  will  ap¬ 
proach  the  advertiser  one  day  and  give  | 
good  and  sufficient  argument  why  their 
paper  is  available  for  diamond  adver  ■ 
tising,  and  the  next  day  will  present  | 
equally  forceful  arguments  as  to  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  using  the  same  papers  for 
exploiting  patent  medicines. 

Of  course  he  says  that,  no  matter  w  ha! 
the  argument  presented  is,  the  business  is 
not  placed  until  an  investigation  has 
been  made,  and  the  statements  verifie<i. 
but,  in  many  cases,  it  is  hard,  even  im¬ 
possible,  to  do  so. 

He  is  inclined  to  keep  away  from 
papers  that  run  medical  advertising,  be¬ 
lieving  that  one  of  the  greatest  assets  a 
paper  has,  from  an  advertiser’s  view¬ 
point,  is  the  confidence  of  its  readers. 

He  figures  that,  as  far  as  rates  are 
concerned,  they  should  be  about  one- 
third  of  a  cent  per  thousand  circulation. 

F.  M.  Lawrence,  of  the  George  Bat¬ 
ten  Co.,  New  York,  says  he  wants  to  | 
know,  first  the  net  paid  circulation:  | 
then,  where  this  circulation  goes,  how 
the  distribution  is  obtained,  the  selling  : 
price  of  the  paper,  its  politics  and  the  ' 
class  of  people  who  read  it.  These 
facts  are,  as  a  rule,  hard  to  obtain,  as 
solicitors,  letters  and  advertisements 
are  seldom  clear  and  straightforward 
in  their  statements,  and  claim  every-  ; 
thing.  Mr.  Lawrence  maintains  the  ' 
class  of  people  reading  the  paper  has 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  its  pulling 
power.  This  does  not  mean  that  a 
paper  reaching  the  “classes”  is  a  better 
“buy”  than  one  reaching  the  “masses,” 
or  vice  versa.  But  it  is  essential  that 
the  space  buyer  |hould  have  detailed 
information  that  tells  something. 

E.  M.  IVest,  of  the  Lesan  Agency, 
New  York,  puts  more  stress  on  the 
character  of  the  circulation  than  any-  ' 
thing  else.  He  says  that  he  must  figure 
out  how  many  possible  customers  he 


can  reach.  The  editorial  policy  has 
much  to  do  with  the  pulling  power  of 
the  paper  as  has  th*  character  of  the 
local  advertising  carried.  Much  of  the 
advertising  coming  to  his  desk  is  statis¬ 
tical  and  practically  valueless  as  far 
as  aiding  him  in  the  selection  of  media. 

lY,  J.  Northrup,  of  Calkins  &  Hol¬ 
den,  considers  the  quality  of  circulation 
the  most  important  thing  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  use  of  a  paper.  He  always 
wants  to  see  the  paper,  see  how  it  is 
made  up,  how  it  is  edited,  what  the  net 
paid  circulation  is  and  where  circulated. 
The  price  per  copy  also  interests  him. 

Thomas  E.  Moore,  Adz  ertistng  Man¬ 
ager  Louis  K.  Liggett  Co.,  Boston. — 
iiuying  newspaper  space  is  presumably 
an  investment. 

The  advertiser  has  the  same  right  to 
demand  w  hat  any  other  investor  would  i 
demand — complete  and  exact  facts  as  to  i 
his  investment. 

Exact  facts  as  to  net  paid  circulation 
and  the  privilege  of  verifying  these 
facts. 

Exact  facts  as  to  distribution  of  circu¬ 
lation,  how  it  is  distributed  and  where  ; 
it  goes.  i 

Exact  facts  as  to  rates,  and  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  verification.  Information  that 
lirings  assurance  that  the  other  fellow  , 
is  not  enjoyirg  a  secret  rebate  or  bet-  , 
ter  bargain  than  you  arc. 

Exact  facts  that  will  in  any  way  help  . 
you  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  whether 
or  not  you  can  use  the  paper  with  profit 
to  yourself. 

Character  of  circulation  need  not  to  ! 
be  taken  on  any  one's  word.  The  con-  ' 
tents  and  make-up  of  the  paper  will  en¬ 
able  you  to  form  your  own  opinion  as 
to  the  quality  of  its  circulation. 

Many  newspapers  still  try  to  sell 
space  on  a  hot  air  basiis.  Some  continue 
to  lie  blandly  and  cheerfully.  But  hot 
air  cools  under  the  cold  blow  of  reason, 
and  the  liar  gets  caught  quickly  in  these 
days  of  forced  Government  reports. 

In  the  meantime  the  advertiser  has  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  trouble  in  getting  exact  infor¬ 
mation  from  strong  and  rqiutable  news- 
|)apers.  Where  he  fails  to  get  it — where 
there  is  quibble  or  evasion,  he  is  justified 
in  keping  a  strangle  hold  on  his  money. 

George  P.  Metzger,  advertising  ntan- 
ager  of  the  Columbia  Phonograph  Co., 
wants  to  know  the  circulation,  of  course, 
but  principally  who  the  paper  reaches. 
The  character  of  the  circulation,  he 
says,  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
results  obtained. 

“For  instance,”  he  said,  “if  I  were  ad¬ 
vertising  our  $15  machine  I  certainly 
would  not  want  to  use  the  same  papers 
I  used  in  exploiting  our  $500  machine. 
They  are  designed  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  different  classes  of  people.” 

The  selection  of  media,  however,  is 
largely  left  to  the  local  managers 
throughout  the  country,  who  are  free 
to  choose  the  papers  and  to  decide  as 
to  the  time  the  copy  shall  be  run. 

Mr.  Metzger  uses  the  information 
furnished  by  the  Advertising  Managers’ 
Association,  as  well  as  the  data  fur¬ 
nished  by  agencies  and,  like  nearly  all 
others,  banks  largely  on  the  class  of  ; 
paper,  the  class  of  readers  it  appeals  | 
to,  the  editorial  policy  and  general  tone  I 
of  the  paper  more  than  the  number  of 
copies  printed — the  columns  of  adver¬ 
tising  carried,  the  increase  over  last 
year  and  the  many  bad  points  of  the  : 
opposition  paper.  I 


IHOW  HADSELL  WON. 


Beginning  a*  $3.50-«-Week  Clerk, 
He  Mastered  Stenography  and 
Worked  Hi*  Way  Up  in  the  Em¬ 
ploy  of  Dr.  Kilmer  &  Co.  Until  He 
Recently  Purchased  the  Bingham¬ 
ton  Pres*  of  Willi*  Sharpe  Kilmer. 

Jerome  B.  Hadsell,  whose  portrait  ap¬ 
pears  elsewhere  in  this  edition,  bought 
the  Binghamton  Press  Nov.  18  from 
Willis  Sharpe  Kilmer,  of  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.,  as  announced  in  these  columns  at 
Uie  time.  The  company  was  reorgan¬ 
ized  with  Mr.  Hadsell  as  president; 
Ralph  E.  Bennett,  advertising  manager 
of  the  paper,  as  vice-president;  Charles 
F.  Gale,  treasurer,  and  Rome  R.  Land, 
secretary. 

The  new  owner  of  the  Binghamton 
Press  has  been  associated  with  Dr.  Kil¬ 
mer  &  Co.,  of  Binghamton,  for  many 
years,  during  the  period  in  which  the 
great  success  of  the  company  has  been 
attained.  Mr.  Hadsell  was  born  in 
Cobleskill,  Schoharie  County,  N.  Y., 
July  11,  1865.  He  started  business  life 
when  sixteen  years  old  as  a  clerk  in  a 
grocery  store  at  ^3.50  a  week,  working 
from  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  till  the 
cracker  barrel  committee  was  willing  to 
jet  the  store  close  in  the  evening  after 
it  had  finished  its  debates  on  national 
and  international  questions. 

After  he  went  home,  young  Hadsell’s 
mother  dictated  to  him  while  he  prac¬ 
tised  stenography,  and  in  two  years  he 
entered  the  employ  of  the  Howe’s  Cave 
Lime  and  Cement  Co.,  at  Howe’s  Cave, 
N.  Y.,  as  stenographer  and  bookkeeper. 

In  1888  Mr.  Hadsell  went  to  Bingham¬ 
ton  and  entered  the  employ  of  Dr.  Kil¬ 
mer  &  Co.  The  business  was  then  in  its 
infancy,  and  the  young  man  had  plenty 
of  opportunity  to  gratify  his  ambition 
to  make  himself  useful.  As  the  business 
developed,  Jonas  M.  Kilmer  came  to 
rely  on  Mr.  Hadsell,  who  had  become 
conversant  with  every  department  of  the 
Kilmer  enterprise,  including  the  manu¬ 
facturing,  sales  and  advertising  depart¬ 
ments.  Subsequently,  Mr.  Hadsell  was 
entrust^  with  large  responsibilities  in 
connection  with  the  banking  and  real 
estate  investments  of  Jonas  M.  Kilmer 
and  his  son,  Willis  Sharpe  Kilmer,  and 
was  elected  a  director  of  the  People’s 
Bank,  which  is  controlled  by  the  Kilmer 
wealth. 

EXECUTOR  OF  MRS.  KILMER’s  ESTATE. 

The  confidential  relation  that  has  al¬ 
ways  existed  between  Mr.  Hadsell  and 
the  Kilmer  family  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  he  is  an  executor,  with  Willis 
Sharpe  Kilmer,  of  the  estate  of  Mrs. 
Jonas  M.  Kilmer. 

When  Willis  Sharpe  Kilmer  founded 
the  Binghamton  Press  in  1904,  Mr. 
Hadsell  became  closely  identified  with  it 
as  vice-president  and  treasurer  of  the 
Binghamton  Press  Co.,  and  when  Mr. 
Kilmer  decided  to  relieve  himself  of  the  i 
responsibility  of  conducting  the  prop¬ 
erty,  he  offered  it  to  Mr.  Hadsell  on 
terms  which  the  newspaper  described  as  , 
“generous.” 

The  Press,  once  described  by  the  New 
York  Sun  as  “a  notable  newspaper," 
will  be  conducted  by  the  new  owner  on 
the  progressive  lines  which  have  made 
the  property  one  of  the  most  successful 
in  the  country. 


WANTED 
A  Representative 


We  want  a  straightforward,  clcan- 
I  cut,  clean-living  man  as  special  repre- 
i  sentative.  He  must  be  a  high-class 
I  business  man — one  who  is  accustomed 
to  fair  dealing.  He  should  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  mechanical 
requirements  of  newspapers,  and  be 
I  able  to  gain  and  keep  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  newspaper  owners  end 
business  managers.  He  must  be 
,  young,  energetic  and  an  enthusiastic 
worker. 

I  Tlie  man  we  want  may  now  be  a 
j  newspaper  man — in  the  Circulation  or 
!  Business  Doi>artment ;  or  he  may  be 
in  the  newspaper  machinery  business. 

I  Somewhere  he  exists  and  we  are  look¬ 
ing  fur  him. 

THE  MAN  WE  DON’T  WANT  is 
the  typical  dyed  in  the  wool  salesman, 
whose  motto  is :  "Do  and  say  any  old 
thing  to  get  the  business.”  We  don’t 
want  tile  slow  mover ;  the  man  who 
works  only  ibotause  he  has  to,  nor  do 
we  want  the  back  door  man.  We  don’t 
;  want  the  man  who  can’t  profit  tlie 
newspaper  with  knowledge,  nor  the 
i  unrepresentative  man,  nor  the  spine¬ 
less  kind. 

There  is  a  good  job  awaiting  the 
I  man  we  want,  and  we  ask  him  to 
I  make  himself  known  to 

*  Benjamin  Wood, 

General  Manager. 

Autoplate  Company  of  America 

1  Madison  Avenue 
New  York 


The  Shreveport 

TIMES 

SHREVEPORT,  LA., 

and  the  TIMES  are  always 
thought  of  at  the  same 
time. 

Absolutely  Dominates  Its  Field 

Carries  practically  every  line  of  for¬ 
eign  and  local  business,  the  majority 
of  which  is  exclusive. 

Guarantees  more  city  circulation, 
more  out-of-town  circulation  and 
more  total  circulation,  making  com¬ 
parisons  unnecessary. 

11,000^13,000 

John  M.  Branham  Co. 

New  York  St.  Louis 

Brunswick  Bldg.  Chemical  Bldg. 

Chicago:  Mailers  Bldg. 


THE  NEWS 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Circulation  for  11  Months,  1912 

99,200 

The  Leading  DISPLAY  and 
CLASSIFIED  Advertising 
Medium  in  New  York  State 
outside  of  New  York  City. 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER,  Editor  and  Prop’r 
KELLY-SMITH  GO.,  Forden  Repretentative* 

Chicaco  New  York  City 

P**ple(  G**  aw*.  2i0  Fifth  Ave*u« 


THE 

New  Orleans  Item 

U.  S.  P.  O.  REPORT 

Six  Monthm’  Average  Cirevdation. 

Picayune  .  19,882 

Times-Democrat  .  22400 

States  .  29,257 

Item  . 44>752 

THE  JOHN  BUDD  COMPANY 
MvcrOitaf  tearcacBlativc* 

N«w  York  Chleago  St.  Lonl* 


Detroit  Saturday  Night 

is  an  established  lador  in  the  newspaper  bie  ol 
Detroit  and  Michigan.  Its  iniluence  advances 
beyond  the  bounds  oi  its  home  community,  and 
in  this  larger  iniluence  there  have  come  both  to 
the  readers  oi,  and  the  advertisers  in,  DETROIT 
SATURDAY  NIGHT  a  Urger  measure  ol 
personal  profit. 

Foreign  Advertising  Representatives 

H.  L.  SELDEN  &  CO.  GEO.  H.  ALCORN 
People*  Gat  BMr-  Tribune  Bkif . 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 


Think  of  Pittnlrargh, 
Mr.  AdT*rtl*er,  on*  of 
th*  zlch**t  markets  in 
thl*  oonntrr.  Evary 
■Ign  point*  to  a  period 
of  unparaUeled  prosper¬ 
ity.  There  is  bnslneea 
here  for  yon  if  yon  wlU 
go  after  it. 


THE  PinSBURGH  POST 

(Daily  and  Sunday) 

reaches  the  prosperous  classes  with  money 
to  spend. 

Surely  you  cannot  afford  to  ignore  their 
trade.  Let’s  get  together. 

EMXD  M.  SOKOLS,  Oeneral  Manager. 


CONE.  LORENZEN  &  WOODMAN. 
Foreign  Reuresentatives, 

NEW  YORK.  -  CHICAQO. 
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PRESS  ASSOCIATIONS. 


The  Tri-Citv  Press  Club,  of  Moline, 
Ill.,  has  taken  a  new  lease  on  its  work 
and  from  the  present  membership  of 
ninety-five  expects  to  reach  beyond  the 
200  mark  within  two  months.  This  is 
due  to  a  motion  by  Paul  Kersch,  of 
Rock  Island,  to  include  as  eligible  to 
membership,  newspaper  men  of  Clinton, 
Muscatine,  Galesburg  and  Monmouth. 
If  this  plan  does  not  go  astray  the  or¬ 
ganization  will  have  but  one  rival  in  the 
Middle  West,  the  Chicago  Press  Club. 
A  greater  Tri-City  press  committee  was 
appointed  by  President  C.  J.  Zasier, 
which  includes  E.  P.  Adler,  C.  C.  Boggs. 
Paul  Kersch  and  Woodworth  Clum. 


One  of  the  features  of  the  meeting  of 
the  New  Mexico.  Press  Association, 
which  will  be  held  in  Santa  Fe  on  Jan. 
15  and  16,  will  be  the  holding  of  a  big 
banquet  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  Capital  for  the  visiting  newspaper 
men  and  legislators.  Many  matters  of 
interest  to  editors  and  publishers  will  be 
discussed  at  this  meeting  and  a  legisla¬ 
tive  program  will  probably  be  advanced 
in  the  interests  of  daily  publications. 


The  next  meeting  of  the  Northeast 
Texas  Press  Association  will  be  held  in 
Paris  about  the  middle  of  January. 
Harvey  P.  Nelson,  of  the  Grenville 
Evening  Banner,  is  president  of  the  as¬ 
sociation,  and  the  program  outlined  will 
include,  “Welcome  address,”  E.  E.  Mc- 
Cuistiun;  “Response,”  James  H.  Lowery, 
Honey  Grove  Signal;  “Is  the  Recent 
Postal  Law  Justifiable?”  Joe  Taylor. 
Dallas  News.  The  afternoon  session  will 
be  given  over  to  discussion  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  end  of  a  newspaper. 


The  Nevada  Press  Association  met  at 
Reno  last  week  and  took  up  routine 
matters.  The  discussion  of  proposed 
legislation  of  interest  to  newspapers  of 
the  State  generally  was  tne  chief  busi¬ 
ness  before  the  meeting  and  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  committee  for  further  action. 
The  next  meeting  will  take  place  in 
Carson  City  at  or  before  the  opening  of 
the  legislative  sessions  in  order  to  give 
the  newspaper  men  an  opportunity  to  get 
in  touch  with  the  lawmakers. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Scranton 
Press  Club  was  held  last  Saturday  and 
elected  the  following  officers :  President. 
John  R.  Farr;  vice-president,  William  J. 
McHale;  secretary,  W.  H.  Davis;  trea.s- 
urer,  Major  Karl  Kopp;  board  of  di¬ 
rectors,  Frank  Daniel,  C.  E.  Boothby. 
Leon  M.  Levy  wid  R.  D.  Landon. 


The  Houston  Press  Club  entertained 
the  members  of  the  different  women's 
clubs  in  the  city  last  week.  A  hundred 
representatives  of  the  various  organi¬ 
zations  were  present.  Harry  T.  War¬ 
ner,  president  of  the  club,  made  an  ad¬ 
dress  of  welcome,  and  offered  the  use 
of  the  club  rooms  to  the  ladies  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  meetings.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  musical  numbers  of  the 
program,  there  were  a  number  of 
speeches  and  recitations. 


The  Pittsburgh  Leader  on  Sunday, 
Dec.  15,  carried  an  eight  page  holiday 
advertising  section  in  colors  for  the 
instalment  house  of  Spears,  Pittsburgh. 


THE 

NEW  YORK 
EVENING 

JOURNAL 

Prints  and  sells  more 
copies  than  any  other 
Daily  Paper  in  America. 


TORONTO  AD  CLUB  DOINGS. 


Dinner  to  Dr.  Macdonald  and  Mayor 
Hocken  an  Interesting  Event. 

Dr.  James  A.  Macdonald,  managing 
editor  of  the  Toronto  Globe,  and  H.  C. 
Hocken,  Mayor  of  Toronto  and  manager 
of  the  Sentinel  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd., 
Toronto,  the  two  honorary  presidents  of 
the  Toronto  Ad  Club,  were  tendered  a 
complimentary  dinner  recently  by  the 
members  of  that  organization.  The 
members  of  the  Toronto  Ad  Club  have 
not  forgotten,  nor  will  they  soon  for¬ 
get,  the  good  work  the  honorary  presi¬ 
dents  of  the  club  performed  at  Dallas 
in  aid  of  Toronto’s  efforts  to  secure  the 
1913  convention  of  the  Associated  Ad 
Clubs  of  America.  This  dinner  was  but 
another  token  of  their  appreciation  for 
this  and  other  work  that  has  been  done 
by  these  gentlemen,  and  of  them  per¬ 
sonally.  That  this  appreciation  is  gen¬ 
eral  was  evinced  by  the  presence  at  the 
dinner  of  the  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Educa¬ 
tion  for  Ontario  and  other  leading 
citizens. 

Toronto  Ad  Club  held  its  annual 
Christmas  Tree  Entertainment  on  Dec. 
19.  About  100  members  of  the  club 
were  present  and  each  received  one  or 
more  gifts  from  the  heavily  laden 
Christmas  tree  that  was  the  feature  of 
the  suitably  decorated  club  rooms.  The 
gifts  ranged  all  the  way  from  toy 
drums  to  live  fowl,  and  as  those  to  each 
member  were  chosen  because  of  some 
well  known  habit  or  characteristic  their 
presentation  was  the  cause  of  much  mer¬ 
riment. 

The  gift  to  the  honorary  president,  H. 
C.  Hocken,  Mayor  of  Toronto,  was  a 
doll’s  chair  labelled  “The  civic  chair 
for  1912.”  Mayor  Hocken  is  out  for 
re-election  as  Mayor  of  Toronto  for 
1913,  and  the  club’s  gift  is  a  foretaste 
to  him  of  what  will  be  his  when  the  poll 
is  counted  on  Jan.  1.  1913. 

During  the  evening  the  members  sang 
a  number  of  “spasms”  that  had  been 
composed  for  the  occasion  by  the 
musical  director  of  the  club,  E.  Jules 
Brazil.  Other  members  contributed 
songs  and  readings. 


Sues  Denver  Times  for  Libel. 

A  $10,000  suit  in  libel  has  been  filed 
against  the  Denver  (Col.)  Times  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  by  one  Abe  Feinberg.  The 
article  to  which  he  refers  as  libelous 
was  headed  “Fifty  Robberies  Charged  to 
Five  in  Littleton  Jail.”  The  story  de¬ 
clares  that  Joseph  Pierce,  Abe  Feinberg, 
Hallie  Wiffin,  Harley  Norson  and  Joseph 
Campbell  were  held  in  jail  in  Littleton, 
and  that  they  were  charged  with  fifty 
robberies  said  to  have  occurred  during 
the  year  in  that  district.  Feinberg  says 
that  the  printing  of  this  article  made  it 
appear  as  though  he  were  Q  member  of 
the  gang  and  that  his  reputation  has 
been  damaged  to  the  extent  of  $10,000. 


Trade  Paper  Publisher  r.  Suicide. 

H.  W.  Knight,  sixty-two  years  old, 
a  retired  Chicago  publisher,  who  for 
many  years  controlled  the  Millinery  Re¬ 
view,  the  American  Hatter  and  Men’s 
Outfitter,  shot  and  killed  himself  on  Dec. 
19,  in  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


OBITUARY  NOTES. 

Herman  Methfessel,  who  has  been  ' 
a  staff  artist  of  the  New  York  World  | 
since  1901,  died  at  his  home  at  Great 
Kills,  S.  I.,  Dec.  17,  after  an  illness  of 
five  months.  Mr.  Methfessel  was  pre-  ' 
viously  connected  with  the  Sun  and  the  | 
Herald  of  this  city. 


Plavius  j.  Oblinger,  eighty-three 
years  old,  pioneer  newspaper  man  of 
Toledo,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city 
last  week.  He  was  connected  with  a 
number  of  newspapers  in  Ohio  and  was 
at  one  time  on  the  editorial  stah  of  the 
Toledo  Commercial  and  Bee.  He  or¬ 
ganized  the  Toledo  Press  Club  and  was 
its  first  president. 


Louis  Meloche,  one  of  the  best  known 
press  telegraphers  in  the  country,  died 
of  heart  disease  at  his  home  in  Brook-  | 
lyn,  Dec.  18.  He  was  empioyed  in  the 
office  of  the  New  York  American  and  | 
the  Journal.  j 


John  Sprague,  editor  of  the  Hen¬ 
nessey  (Okla.;  Clipper,  died  last  week 
in  that  city. 


James  K.  Rardin,  aged  sixty-one,  for 
twenty-one  years  editor  of  the  Charles¬ 
ton  (Ill.)  Daily  News,  is  dead  in  that 
city,  following  an  operation. 

Thos.  T.  Bates,  editor  of  the  Tra¬ 
verse  City  (Mich.)  Record-Eagle  and 
the  Grand  Traverse  Herald,  died  at  the 
age  of  seventy-one  in  that  city  on 
Dec.  19. 


Charles  N.  Milnes,  who  was  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  San  Frandsco 
Chronicle  for  a  number  of  years,  and  | 
later  bought  the  Humboldt  Times  at  i 
Eureka,  Cal.,  died  at  his  home  in  ; 
Placerville  last  week.  I 


James  A.  Sweeney,  a  well  known 
newspaper  correspondent,  is  dead  at 
Hazelton,  Pa.,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two. 
He  was  twice  elected  to  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Legislature. 


Mrs.  Sally  Innes  Stone,  for  many 
years  society  editor  of  the  old  St.  Louis 
Republican,  now  the  Republic,  and  at 
one  time  associate  editor  of  the  St. 
Ix)uis  Spectator,  died  last  Wednesday  at 
Grenada,  Miss.  She  was  the  first  news¬ 
paper  woman  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  one  of  the  first  to  conduct  a 
woman’s  page. 


George  W.  Hodge,  forty-three  years 
old,  who  was  for  many  years  State  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal 
and  was  at  one  time  the  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Louisville  Herald,  died  in  a 
hospital  in  that  city  on  Monday. 


William  W.  Richardson,  for  several 
years  news  editor  of  the  Washington 
Star,  and  for  many  years  connected  with 
the  newspapers  in  Washington  and  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga.,  died  at  his  residence  at 
Drummond,  Md.,  Monday  morning  after 
a  lingering  illness. 


Mrs.  Florence  Barber  Dunphy,  wife 
and  editorial  helper  of  J.  D.  Dunphy, 
publisher  of  the  Spokane  (Wash.)  Farm 
and  Orchard,  died  Dec.  16  as  the  result 
of  paralysis  brought  on  a  year  ago  by 


fright  and  shock  at  being  confronted 
twice  in  one  week  by  burglars  in  her 
home. 


Munro  E.  Wahle,  a  well-known 
journalist  and  translator,  is  dead  at  his 
home  in  Philadelphia  at  the  age  of 
sixty-five.  He  was  for  many  years  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Bremerton  (Pa.)  Herald. 
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THE  MAKING  OF  NEWS. 

Samuel  I.  Freed.  Indiana  Manager  of 

the  United  Pres*  Association, 
Talks  to  the  De  Pauw  Univer¬ 
sity  School  of  Journalism. 

“Making  News”  was  the  subject  of 
the  address  delivered  before  the  stu- 
detUs  in  journalism  at  Do  Pauw  Uni¬ 
versity.  (ireencastle,  Ind.,  Monday  eve¬ 
ning.  Dec.  Ifi.  by  Samuel  I.  Freed,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Indiana  Bureau  of  the 
United  Press  Associations.  Mr.  Freed 
is  the  second  to  appear  in  the  series  of 
lectures  by  practical  newspaper  men. 

Mr.  Freed  pointed  out  that  by  mak¬ 
ing  news  he  did  not  mean  “faking 
news.”  He  showed  that  the  reporter 
who.  in  covering  a  news  event,  turned 
up  a  franchise  steal  or  showed  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  coal  trust,  a  milk  trust, 
political  corruption  or  dishonesty  or 
wrong  doing  of  any  kind,  was  making 
news. 

While  his  address  did  not  attempt  to 
conceal  the  faults  that  are  found  in 
modern  .American  journalism,  it  did  not 
paint  a  hopeless  picture.  Rather,  he 
pointed  out  the  opportunity  the  jour¬ 
nalist  has  to  mould  opinion,  and  take 
part  in  the  work  of  making  the  world 
better.  • 

Mr.  Freed  declared  that  in  his  opin¬ 
ion,  the  men  who  must  bring  ethics 
into  the  w’ork  of  making  newspapers, 
and  make  the  calling  have  the  place 
and  dignity  that  it  is  entitled  to,  are 
the  men  that  will  come  from  the 
schools  of  journalism. 

“Newspapers  create  or  discover  news.” 
said  Mr.  Freed.  “.\t  first  blush  you  might 
think  that  all  reporters  do  is  to  tell 
about  what  others  create,  about  crimes 
others  commit,  about  meetings  others 
arrange,  and  at  which  others  speak. 
This  is  quite  true.  Up  to  a  certain 
point  the  reporter  is  a  mere  recorder 
of  events.  Rut  in  another  sense  he  is 
the  maker  of  events — of  news. 

“The  l>est  reporters  are  not  those 
who  tell  only  what  they  see.  The  re¬ 
porter  is  best  who  has  the  most  behind 
his  eyes.  It  is  in  training  the  observa¬ 
tion  and  equipping  the  man  generally 
that  schools  of  journalism  do  their  best 
work. 

'A  newspaper's  influence  may  be  said 
to  l>e  measured  by  its  ability  to  make 
news.  By  first  getting  the  facts  it  un¬ 
covers  a  franchise  grab,  a  coal  trust, 
a  milk  trust,  or  graft  in  some  public 
contract.  If  we  admit  that  a  newspaper 
cannot  in  a  sense  make  news  we  admit 
that  newspapers  are  powerless  to  assist 
in  the  evolutionary  forces  or  to  change 
temporary  conditions  of  evil.  What  then 
IS  left  of  the  so-called  power  of  the 
press?” 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Freed  pointed  out 
that  there  was  a  sort  of  “back-to-the- 
farm  movement”  among  newspaper 
men.  He  dcclaied  that  the  small  daily 
and  the  weekly  offered  the  capable 
newspaper  man  a  big  chance,  and  he 
urged  the  men  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

“Have  your  fling  at  New  York  if 
you  will,  (jo  to  Washington  and  get 
your  name  among*  the  correspondents 
at  Congress.  Then  come  back  and  help 
in  the  work  of  bringing  your  countrj 
dailies  and  particularly  your  country 
weeklies  up  to  the  high  standard  that 
is  their  right.” 
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ISSUED  A  250-PAGE  EDITION. 

Annual  Development  Number  of  Fort 

Worth  Star-Telegram  a  Record- 
Breaker. 

The  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Tele¬ 
gram  claims  to  have  broken  all  news¬ 
paper  records.  Sunday,  Dec.  1-5,  when 
it  issued  its  .Unnual  Development  Edi¬ 
tion  of  2-jO  pages.  This  edition  was  as 
remarkable  for  its  art  and  mechanical 
effects  ys  for  its  size.  It  contained 
eighty-six  seven-column  art  layouts,  an 
eight-page  pictorial  section,  an  eight- 
page  color  section,  and  an  eight-page 
illustrated  magazine  section.  There 
were  122  pages  of  advertising,  includ¬ 
ing  seventy-four  full-page  ads.  The 
publishers  claim  this  to  be  the  largest 
newspaper  ever  issued. 

To  issue  a  2j0-page  paper  is  some¬ 
what  of  an  achievement,  but  when  the 
size  of  the  Star-Telegram's  plant  and 
its  force  is  taken  into  consideration  the 
feat  is  little  short  of  remarkable.  The 
edition  throughout  was  handled  by  the 
regular  force.  .-Ml  of  the  type  was  set 
by  the  battery  of  seven  linotype  ma¬ 
chines  and  all  of  the  paper  printed  on 
i  one  quadruple  Goss  press. 

Considering  that  Fort  Worth  is  a 
city  of  about  7.5,00o  population,  the 
I  progressive  record  of  the  Star-Telegram 
j  seems  as  striking  as  the  enterprise  shown 
‘  in  this  ^'dition.  From  a  circulation  of 
little  over  ti.OOO,  six  years  ago,  the  pa- 
'  per  has  grown  to  over  30,iK>0  copies  a 
day, 'and  is  giving  unmistakable  daily 
proof  of  its  continued  wholesome 
!  growth. 

I  This  splendid  record  is  due  to  Col. 

;  Louis  J.  Wortham,  editor-in-chief ;  A. 

I  G.  Carter,  business  manager;  .\.  L.  Shu¬ 
man,  advertising  manager,  and  J.  M. 

:  Worth.  Jr.,  managing  editor,  whose  cre- 
i  ative  energy  and  executive  ability  have 
i  made  the  Star-Telegram  a  leading  light 
j  in  Texas  journalism. 

I  Acton  Forms  Advertising  Agency. 

The  Selling  Service,  Ltd.,  of  Toronto, 
I  Canaila,  is  a  new  advertising  agency  re- 
I  cently  organized  by  Clarence  S.  Acton 
j  and  G.  M.  Simpson,  of  that  city.  The 
I  method  of  operation  will  differ  from 
I  that  of  the  usual  advertising  agencies  m 
i  that  a  regular  service  fee  will  be 
I  charged.  Mr.  Acton  resigned  as  man- 
'  ager  of  the  Acton  Publishing  (Jo.,  Ltd.. 
Toronto,  to  engage  in  this  business  and 
I  will  be  succeeded  by  J.  I'.  Gallagher. 
!  formerly  head  of  the  Montreal  office. 

Eddy  to  Open  Boston  Branch. 

I  (Tharles  H.  Eddy,  the  special  represen- 
;  tative,  of  the  Metropolitan  building, 
j  New  Vc>rk.  will  on  Jan.  1  open  a  Bos- 
I  ton  office  at  723  Old  South  building.  The 
manager  will  be  .\.  C.  MacCarey.  of  the 
i  New  York  office,  an  experienced  and 
!  successful  advertising  man.  Mr.  Eddy 
I  will,  after  Jan.  1,  represent  in  the  Bos- 
'  ton  field  the  Providence  Journal  and 
'  Proviclence  Evening  Bulletin,  which  he 
;  has  hitherto  represented  in  New  York 
■  and  Chicago. 

Boyce  Opens  New  York  Office. 

W.  D.  Boyce  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Saturday  Blade  and  Chi¬ 
cago  Ledger,  have  established  Eastern 
i  offices  in  Suite  212.  .Metropolitan  Tower. 
I  New  York  City.  Cal  J.  MacCarthy  and 
I  .\.  H.  Stilwill  are  in  charge  of  the  of¬ 
fices 


Advertisers  who  have  always 
used  THE  NEW  YORK  TRIB- 
UNE  because  of  its  Quality 
Circulation  well  know  that  its 
Increase  in  Quantity  involves 
no  sacrifice  of  Character,  and 
that  its  readers  can  be  reached 
through  no  other  paper.' 


NEW  INCORPORATIONS. 

Montgomery,  Ala. — Capital  City  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.;  authorized  capital,  $25,0tK), 
with  $7,000  subscribed ;  to  conduct  a 
general  printing  and  publishing  business ; 
incorporated  by  Walter  S.  Richardson, 
William  C.  Wakefield  and  J.  L.  Swint. 

New  York,  N.  Y. — The  National  Re¬ 
publican,  Manhattan ;  to  publish  Repub¬ 
lican  newspapers ;  $^50,000  capital.  In¬ 
corporators  :  Morris  A.  Epstein,  Thos. 
Bingham,  Henry  Mann  and  others. 

New  York,  N.  Y. —  The  Oriental  Re¬ 
view  Publishing  Co.,  Manhattan,  capi¬ 
tal  $oO,000;  incorporated  by  Lucien  T. 

'  Chapman,  Wm.  H.  Hanford  and  Theo¬ 
dore  Hansen. 

Giddings,  Tex. — The  Giddings  News 
Publishing  Co.,  capital  stock,  $6,000;  in¬ 
corporated  by  Q.  U.  Watson,  E.  H. 

;  Ramsey  and  others. 

Helena,  Mont. — Progressive  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  of  Montana;  to  publish  news- 
'  papers  esjxuising  Bull  Moose  principles ; 
capital,  $2o,0(Ki.  Incorporators :  N.  J. 

;  Bielenberg,  George  M.  Lewis  and  others. 

Brighto.n,  la. — Record  Publishing  Co., 
capital  $2,500;  D.  O.  French  and  others, 

,  incorporators. 

Date  of  Journalism  Week  Fixed. 

The  annual  Journalism  Week  at  the 
University  of  Missouri  will  be  observed 
May  12.  13.  14,  15  and  16,  1913.  The 
program  will  include  this  year,  as  in 
previous  years,  addresses  by  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  American  journalists. 
The  Missouri  Press  .Us.sociation,  the 
,  Woman's  Press  .Association  of  Mis- 
j  souri,  the  .Association  of  Past  Presi- 
!  dents  of  the  Missouri  Press  .Associa- 
i  tion,  and  the  Daily  Newsp.iper  Publish- 
!  ers'  .Association  are  among  the  organ- 
■  izations  of  newspaper  makers  that  will 
’  meet  in  Columbia  during  the  week. 

i  - ; - - - 

Johnson-Dallis  Firm  to  Dissolve. 

!  The  Johnson-Dallis  .Advertising 
j  .Agency  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  will  be  dissolved 
i  Jan.  1.  Edwin  F.  Johnson  will  con- 
!  tinue  in  the  a<lvertising  business  as  a 
'  general  agent,  under  the  firm  name  of 
!  Edwin  Johnson  .Advertising  .Agency.  His 
j  offices  will  be  in  the  Greenfield  build- 
!  ing.  Ernest  E.  Dallis,  the  other  mem- 
I  ber  of  the  firm,  also  will  continue  in  the 
I  business  as  a  general  agent,  under  the 
\  firm  name  of  Ernest  E.  Dallis  .Adver- 
I  tising  Agency,  and  will  have  offices  in 
j  the  Moore  building. 

Fighting  Dishonest  Advertising. 

The  National  Vigilance  Committee  of 
the  .Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of 
.America  has  published  a  pamphlet  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  public  con- 
!  fidence  in  honest  a<lvcrtising  by  dis- 
!  couraging  that  which  is  not  honest. 
I  Constructive  thought  and  moral  suasion 
i  are  to  be  used  on  the  one  hand,  the 
committee  says,  and  “drastic  measures 
or.  the  other" 

Insisted  on  Verdict;  Found  Guilty. 

.After  deliberating  all  night  o  jury  in 
the  County  Court,  Brooklyn,  on  Dec.  20 
found  Frank  V.  Sparacino,  editor  of 
!  the  Italian  newspaper  L’.Aurora,  guilty 
I  of  criminal  libel.  The  complainant  was 
I  .Agostino  de  Biasi,  editor  of  the  Italian 
Herald.  Several  times  the  jurors  re¬ 
ported  they  were  unable  to  agree,  but 
each  time  the  defendant  insisted  that 
,  they  be  sent  hack  to  see  if  they  could 
'  reach  a  verdict. 


The  New  York  Times  and 
American  Fashions"*^^ 


To  encourage  the  creation  of 
American  fathiona  on  dreaa  for 
women.  The  New  York  Times 
offers  prizes  ranging  from  $100  to 
$25  for  designs  of  Spring  hats. 
Spring  dress,  and  evening  gowns. 
The  designs  will  be  judged  by  an 
authoritative  board  of  judges. 

Address  Ftuhion  Editor,  The 
Times,  Times  Square,  New  York. 


SPOKANE  AD  CLUB  LUNCHEON. 

Santa  Claus  Appears  with  Gifts  for 
Every  Good  Member. 

I  The  Spokane  .Ad  Club  held  its  final 
luncheon  of  the  year  on  Dec.  18.  With 
I  2.35  members  present  it  was  the  biggest 
!  attendance  in  the  club's  history.  The 
,  advertising  and  uusiness  men  became 
I  boys  again  and  patiently  waited  while 
Santa  Claus  (“Jake”  Hill)  and  a  corps 
1  of  ten  assistant  Santas  distributed 
!  the  gifts. 

!  The  rule  was  that  everyone  must 
I  carry  his  gift  away  unwrapped,  and  as 
a  result  men  with  toy  baby  carriages, 

!  baby  chairs,  dolls,  dolls’  furniture,  boxe.s 
’  of  candy,  cakes  of  soap,  bottles  of 
pickles,  cartons  of  breakfast  food,  gas 
:  heaters,  ties,  sox,  chocolates,  toasters  and 
,  a  dozen  other  articles  left  the  hall  toting 
;  giddy  playthings  to  their  offices. 

The  Spokane  ,Ad  Club  quartet  made 
!  its  maiden  bow  Wednesday. 

R.  E.  Bigelow  reviewed  the  work  of 
the  club  during  the  last  year.  In  the 
competition  for  the  silver  cup  for  the 
best  minute  talk  on  the  best  way  to  im- 
!  prove  the  club’s  usefulness  in  1913,  .A. 
O.  Loomis,  advertising  manager  of  the 
i  Si>okesman-Review,  was  declared  the 
winner.  Mr.  Loomis  suggested,  among 
!  other  things,  the  creation  and  main- 
I  tenance  of  greater  individual  efficiency 
I  on  the  part  of  the  members  and  a 
'  doubling  of  the  efforts  of  the  ceiisor- 
I  ship  committee. 

j  NO  CHANGE  IN  TRIBUNE. 

'  Ogden  Mill*  Reid  Will  Succeed  Hi* 

I  Father  in  Ownership. 

I  Park  Row  is  materially  interested  as 
I  to  the  future  conduct  of  the  Tribune. 

1  When  Mr.  Reid  became  Ambassador  to 
;  Great  Britain,  he  relinquished  his  posi- 
I  tion  as  editor  and'  gave  up  all  active 
j  participation  in  its  affairs. 

I  Ogden  Mills  Reid  has  been  president 
j  of  the  Tribune  .Association  for  the  past 
year  and'  in  direct  control  of  the  paper. 
It  can  be  authoritatively  stated  that  the 
Tribune  will  continue  under  his  direc¬ 
tion  in  future. 

Connolly’s  Long  Term  of  Service. 

Howard  W.  Connolly,  superintendent 
of  the  newspaper  and  periodical  postage 
department  of  the  New  A’ork  Post  Of¬ 
fice.  on  Dec.  14,  completed  his  thirty- 
ninth  year  of  Government  service.  Mr. 
Connolly  was  appointed  on  Dec.  15, 
1873,  and  two  years  later  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  newspaper  and  periodical 
department,  of  which  he  became  superin¬ 
tendent  January.  1884,  through  appoint¬ 
ment  by  Postmaster  Pearson.  During  his 
long  connection  with  the  department  Mr. 
Connollv  has  made  hosts  of  friends 
among  the  newspaper  publishers  and 
their  employees  through  bis  never-fail¬ 
ing  courtesy  and  his  activity  in  looking 
out  for  their  interests. 

Change  in  Eastern  Representation. 

The  Pittsburgh  Gazette-Times  and 
Pittsburgh  Chronicle  -  Telegraph  an¬ 
nounce  that  after  Jan.  1  they  will  be 
represented  in  the  Eastern  foreign  ad¬ 
vertising  territory  by  J.  C.  Wilberding, 
225  Fifth  avenue.  New  York,  and  in  the 
Western  territory  by  John  M.  Branham 
I  Co.,  Mailers  Building,  Chicago. 


THE  PTITSBURG 
PRESS 

H..  me  Largest 


Dally  and  Sunday  . 

CIRCULATION 
IN  RITTSBURG 

Foreign  Advertising  Representatives 
1.  A.  KLEIN.  MetropoUtan  Tower.  N.  Y. 
JOHN  GLASS,  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.;  Gbicaco 


/ 
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LIVE  AD  CLUB  NEWS.  necessary  to  advertise  in  a  modern,  effi-  |  i 

_ _  cient  and  aggressive  way.  An  enter-  j 

The  members  of  the  Pittsburgh  Pub-  neglects  the  part  of  the  , 

licity  Association  formally  opened  the  ^<^Psrtment  fails  to  obtain  ncces- 

new  headquarters  of  the  club  on  the  distribution  in  most  instances. 


tenth  floor  of  the_  Keenan  building, 
Thursday,  with  considerable  celebration 


The  Denver  .Advertising  Club  at  its 


and  rejoicing.  Open  house  was  kept  annual  Christmas  party  in  the  AI- 

all  afternoon,  and  in  the  evening  follow-  Hotel  last  week  Tuesday,  unani- 

ing  an  informal  reception,  the  members  indorsed  the  big  Indian  show  to 

and  guests  were  addressed  by  Elbert  *ti  Denver  in  191,),  and  ap- 

Hubbard,  who  spoke  on  “The  Romance  P^irtted  a  special  TOinmittee  to  work 
of  Business."  The  association,  which  was  the  Colorado  Publicity  League  in 

organized  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  *>Prfading  the  uews  throughout  the 
now  has  264  members,  and  is  considered  '  "'of  d-  Samuel  F.  Dutton,  one  of  the 
one  of  the  most  progressive  ad  clubs  in  workers  in  the  new  league,  told 


the  country  enormous  wealth  and  prosperity 

_  which  the  big  show  will  bring  to  Denver. 

..iiru  T»  1  cu  1 ,  A  j  Seventy  ladies  were  present  at  the 

Why  Banks  Should  Advertise,  was  party 

the  question  discussed  by  Motley  H.  ^  _ 

Flint,  vice-president  of  the  Los  Angeles  .  vitad  Ronir 

Trust  and  Savings  Bank  at  the  weekly  |  WILI-  ISSUE  A  YEAR  BOOK. 

luncheon  of  the  San  Francisco  Ad  Club.  '  - 

Mr.  Flint  said  in  part:  “I  firmly  be-  Prew  Club’*  Board  of  Trustee*  Reor- 


WILL  ISSUE  A  YEAR  BOOK. 


lieve  that  a  bank  should  advertise,  and 
I  credit  advertising  mediums  to  a  very 


ganize*  and  Appoint*  Committee. 

The  newly  elected  board  of  trustees 


large  extent  with  the  building  up  of  the  |  jj,e  New  York  Press  Club  met  last 

T  Monday  and  reorganized  for  the  en- 

that  the  banks  that  advertised  last  year  chairman,  E.  W.  Drew,  . 

showed  a  gam  of  21  Per  cenL  m  their  ;  t  third  consecutive  i 

business,  while  those  that  did  not  had  -  .  _  .  . 


term,  which  would  have  made  his  fiith 


an  increase  of  only  5  per  cent  !  term  as  chairman.  Mr.  Drew  nom- ! 
This  IS  the  day  of  the  big  bank,  of  ;  j^^ted  the  retiring  president,  Charles  R. 
strong  centralized  ms  itutions  of  the  ^  Macauley,  for  chairman  and  he  was 
survival  of  the  fittest,  and  these  con- :  ^,  t^  "’Frank  McBreen  was  chosen 
cerns  must  advertise  if  they  wish  to  ^^„^tary.  Mr.  Drew  continues  as  a 
forge  ahead  of  their  rivals.  trustee,  having  been  re-elected  for  three 

The  Syracuse  Advertising  Men  s  Club  !  The  board  decided  to  print  a  year 
li.stencd  to  an  interesting  talk  by  C.  W.  ;  book  hereafter  and  the  first  one  will 
Dearden.  advertising  manager  of  the  ;  bo  published  in  January.  Besides  the : 
Strathmore  Paper  Co.,  on  the  art  of  j  censtilution,  by-laws  and  other  infor- 
paper  making  last  week.  The  addres.s  mation  the  year  book  will  contain  the’ 
was  illustrated  by  a  series  of  motion  ;  names  of  all  of  the  members  whose 
and  still  pictures  which  showed  the :  (jues  are  paid  up  to  January  1. 
processes  employed  in  the  manufacture;  Committees  were  appointed  to  pre- I 
ot  paper  from  the  picking  of  the  rags  ^  resolutions  regretting  the  deaths  of ! 
to  the  finished  products.  More  than  one  '  'Whitelaw  Reid  and  Peter  Doelger,  both  : 
hundred  advertising  and  business  men  j  whom  were  life-members.  A  cable- 
were  present.  i  grani  was  sent  to  Mrs.  Reid,  at  Dor-  1 

„,  ,  T",-  •  •  r  .  I  Chester  House,  in  London,  expressing ; 

^e  sales  managers  division  of  the  j  club’s  sorrow  over  her  husband’s 
Buffalo  Ad  Club  met  last  week  and  j  jeath 

elected  the  following  officers  for  the  en-  |  ^he'  New  York  Press  Club,  of  whieh  the 
suing  year:  J.  B.  Dwyer,  chairman ;  1  Hon.  Whitelaw  Reid  was  a  life  member,  ex-  | 
Alexander  F.  Osborn,  vice-chairman ;  tends  its  heartfelt  sympathies  to  Mrs.  Reid  and 
nien  F  Ha  drill  ccerptarv  treaciiror  Tt  family  in  the  great  loss  which  they  have  I 

uien  1  .  UasRtll,  secretary-trpsurer.  it  sustained  in  common  with  American  diplomacy 
was  decided  to  hold  weekly  noonday  and  American  journalism. 

meetings.  JOHN  TEMPLE  GRAVES.  President  | 

-  Ten  new  members  were  added  to  the 

Decisive  steps  for  a  greater  Beaumont  active  list  of  the  club. 

were  taken  at  a  meeting  of  the  Beau-  - 

mont  (Tex.)  Ad  League  last  week,  KELLY  SELLS  FOR  BIG  PRICE. 

when  that  organization,  at  its  regular  :  _ 

monthly  meeting  and  banquet,  decided  j  p,^per  in  an  Illinoi*  Town  of  Only 


to  appoint  a  committee  for  ways  and 
means  of  advertising  this  city.  Nearly 
seventy-five  were  seated  about  the  fes- 


2,500  Bring*  $17,000. 

Matthew  P.  Kelly  has  sold  the  Iro- 


tive  board,  in  the  dining  room  of  the  County  Times- I^mocrat,  Watse-  j 

(Trosby  Hotel,  and  a  number  of  ad-  >  Edward  Becmy,  who  has  been 

dresses  expressing  enthusiasm  and  de-  employ  of  Mr.  Kelly  for  the  last 

termination  to  give  this  city  widespread  I^ree  years  in  the  capacity  of  assistant 
publicity  were  made.  The  speaking  ,  .  «i7non  h  u 


closed  with  a  most  encouraging  and  purchase  price  was  $17,000  which, ; 

eloquent  address  by  Judge  John  J.  Lit-  considering  that  VVatseka  has  a  popula- 
tle.  nf  Knnntri.  of  Only  2,500,  IS  remarkable. 

’  J _  Mr.  Kelly  purchased  the  p^per  twelve  j 

More  than  fifty  members  attended  the  yf^rs  ago.  It  was  then  owned  by  a  : 

bi-weekly  luncheon  of  the  Louisville  stock  company.  He  bought  at  oO  ce^ : 
(Ky.)  Ad  dub,  held  at  the  Hotel  Henry  on  the  do!  ar  paying  $3, (WO  for  $6,000 
Watterson.  The  Rev  Dr.  Richard  Wil- 

kinson  was  the  speaker  of  the  occasion.  subscnl^rs  and  was  m  financial 

his  subject  being  “Co-operation.”  He  "traits.  After  buying  the  paper  Kelly 
declared  that  all  commercial  organiza-  began  a  campaign  of  getting  acquaint^ 

tions  in  Louisville  were  working  to-  f  h 

ward  one  end.  In  this  connection,  he  ‘•'"f  the  circulation  be^n  to  gn^w  and  ^ 

said,  he  believed  one  big  organization,  n.n/r 

such  as  that  proposed,  would  accom^  ‘he  sworn  circulation  of  the  paper  at , 

plish  a  great  deal  of  good.  Several  Pecsen  .  _ 

important  business  matters  were  con-  .  o 

sidered  before  the  meeting  was  ad-  Student  Paper*  Are  Leagued, 
journed.  An  association  of  the  college  agricul-  i 

-  tural  papers  of  the  corn  belt  for  the 

Old  fashioned  sales  methods  and  in-  purposes  of  promoting  better  relations  , 
efficient  advertising  campaigns  have  been  with  advertisers,  was  formed  at  a  meet-  : 
the  major  causes  of  the  disappearance  of  ing  of  student  representatives  of  the 
many  manufacturers  in  New  Orleans  in  universities  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Illinois  ; 
the  last  two  decades,  is  the  opinion  of  and  Missouri,  during  the  recent  Inter-  , 
L.  F.  Beauvais,  of  the  Sims-Beauvais  national  Livestock  Exposition.  The  pa-  i 
agency.  He  addressed  the  members  of  pers  from  '  the  Purdue,  Oregon,  Penn  | 
the  New  Orleans  Ad  Club  at  their  State,  Ohio  State  and  Cornell  agricul-  ' 
luncheon.  “Advertising  is  merely  mul-  tural  colleges  are  expected  to  enter  into  : 
tiplied  salesmanship  on  paper,"  he  said,  the  alliance.  ^  These  nine  publications  j 
“in  itfckt-ta.  in«ease  .production  it.  U  Imtr  a  coniblned  cifctdatioirot  SOJODO.  ■‘•'I 


BEGINNING  JANUARY  1,  1913 

THE 

PITTSBURGH  GAZETTE 
TIMES 

AND 

PITTSBURGH  CHRONICLE 
TELEGRAPH 

will  be  represented  in  the  eastern 
territory  by  J.  C.  Wilberding,  225 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
and  in  the  western  territory  by  the 
John  M.  Branham  Co.,  Mailers 
Building,  Chicago. 


The  Standardization 
of  Advertising 

An  intcre.'iting  scries  of  articles  liy 

Harry  R.  Drummond 

will  he  run  in 

THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER, 

beginning  January  i8th,  1913, 
and  continuing  for  six -weeks. 

The  Manufacturer, 

The  Retailer, 

The  Advertising  Manager, 

The  Newspaper  Publisher, 

will  each  get  his  and  get  it  good. 

'I'his  series  of  articles,  while  it  is 
frankly  critical,  is  intended  to  point 
out  evils  in  order  that  they  may  he 
remedied. 

Drummond’s  viewpoints  are  revolutionary, 
his  criticisms  are  brutally  frank — hut 
they  are  the  result  of  years  of  experience 
and  are,  we  think,  well  worth  your  reading. 


i8 


THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER, 


December  28,  1912. 


TIPS  FOR  THE  AD  MANAGER. 

Allen  Advertising  Agency,  141  West  , 
Thirty-sixth  street,  New  York  City,  is 
placing  a  few  new  contracts  with  Western  ; 
papers  for  Tel-Electric  Co.,  Fifth  I 
avenue,  New  York  York  City.  ! 


X.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  :i00  Chestnut  street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  will  handle  the  select¬ 
ed  advertising  for  Tone  Bros.,  Baking 
I’owders,  Spices,  etc.,  Des  Moines,  la. 


Bromfield  &  Field,  1780  Broadway,  i 
New  York,  are  making  contracts  for  the  I 
Madison  Square  Auto  Show,  Grand  Cen-  | 
tral  Palace  Auto  Show,  and  Hotel  .\stur  i 
Auto  Show,  New  York  City.  ! 

Clague  .\gency,  Otis  building,  Chicago 
111.,  is  sending  out  the  advertising  lot  i 
William  Galloway  Co.,  Waterloo,  la. 


Cowen  Co.,  John  Hancock  building,  I 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  50  Union  square.  New  j 
Y'ork,  is  making  contracts  for  Eastern  , 
Steamship  Corp.,  Pier  14,  North  River,  | 
New  York  City. 

William  H.  Dilg,  12  State  street.  Chi¬ 
cago.  Ill.,  is  handling  contracts  with  the 
Michigan  and  Kansas  papers  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  Chicago,  111. 

Federal  .Advertising  Agency,  231  West  ‘ 
Thirty-ninth  street.  New  York  City,  is 
placing  orders  with  large  city  papers  for 
Weingarten  Bros.,  W.  B.  Corsets,  Mar-  ' 
bridge  building.  New  York  City. 


Fisher-Steinbrucgge  Advertising  Co., 
1627  Washington  avenue,  St.  Louis.  Mo., 
is  making  contracts  for  International 
Shoe  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


H.  W.  Kastor  &  Sons  Advertising  Co., 
Equitable  building,  St.  Ixxiis,  Mo.,  is 

S lacing  contracts  for  Lloyd  Chemical  Co., 
t.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  James  E.  Pepper  Dis- 1 
tilling  Co.,  Rector  building,  Chicago,  Ill.  | 


Willis  Sharpe  Kilmer,  Swamp  Root, ; 
Binghamton,  N.  Y'.,  is  placing  new  copies 
on  contracts.  i 


Ix)rd  &  Thomas.  Mailers  building,  Chi-  i 
cago.  Ill.,  are  sending  out  orders  for  Cali- 1 
fomia  Fruit  Growers’  Exchange,  192  | 
North  Clark  street,  Chicago,  Ill.  j 


H.  K.  McCann  Co.,  11  Broadway,  New  ! 
Y’ork  City,  is  placing  one  time  orders  with  , 
8<»me  Pacific  Coast  papers  for  Rumely  ' 
rro<luct8  Co.,  Inc.,  “Toe-IIold  Tractor.”  i 


Frank  Presbrey  Co..  4.56  Fourth  avenue. 
New  Y’ork  City,  will  handle  the  advertis¬ 
ing  for  the  Ritx-Carlton  Hotel,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 


Proctor  &  Collier  Co..  16  E.  Thirty- 1 
third  street.  New  York  City,  are  distrio- ! 
uting  the  orders  for  advertising  for  Isle  ! 
of  Pines  Co.,  225  Fifth  avenue.  New  York  ! 
City. 


Richmond  Advertising  .Agency  Mutual  > 
building,  Richmond,  Va.,  is  handling  the  ; 
advertising  for  George  C.  Manfield  Co.. 
Manfield’s  Jersey  Brand  Butter,  Mil- ! 
waukee,  WLs.  I 


Frank  Seaman.  116  West  Thirty-sec-  j 
ond  street.  New  Y’ork  City,  is  distributing  ; 
the  orders  for  advertising  for  B.  Fis^jlier  I 
&  Co..  Hotel  Astor  Coffee,  Greenwich  and 
Franklin  streets.  New  Y’ork  City;  also  I 
for  Mc.Alpin  Hotel,  Broadway  and  Thir-  j 
ty-fourth  street.  New  York  City.  | 

Southern  Railway  Co..  .30  Church  ■ 
street.  New  Y’ork  City,  and  Washington,  j 
I>.  C..  is  placing  orders  through  Brom- ' 
field  &  Field,  1780  Broadway,  New  Y’ork 
Oty.  Others  are  placed  by  the  Charles  ; 
.Advertising  Service.  150  Fifth  avenue,  j 


St.  Paul's  Greatest  Newspaper 

The  St  Paul  Daily  News 

Increases  its  lead  in  circulation  and  in  ad¬ 
vertising.  Its  commanding  position  is  now 
unquestioned.  Each  succeeding  month 
make*  it  more  and  more  secure  as  the 
FIRST  paper  in  its  territory. 

November  net  increase  of 

Qrculation  /U»0/y  11,136  copies 

The  St  Paul  Daily  News  in  November 
carried  B4.778  more  lines  of  advertising 
than  it  did  in  the  corresponding  month  a 
year  ago;  10.159  more  lines  of  local  displav 
than  any  other  evening  paper,  and  69,072 
more  lines  of  local  display  than  any  morn¬ 
ing  raper. 

Foseick  Advestisihc  DErAaTMiJJT. 

C.  D.  Bestoi.et,  hbtr., 

1110  Boyce  Building,  Chicago. 

J.  F.  .AntisdiL,  O.  (i.  Davies, 

Sf^  Fifth  .Avenue,  806 jGumbel  Bldg., 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 


Publications  examined  by  the  Association  of  American  Advertiaers,  of 
which  a  COMPLETE  EXAMINATION  of  the  various  records  of  circulation 
was  made  and  the  ACTUAL  CIRCULATION  ascertained,  with  later  figures, 
in  some  instances  furnished  by  the  publisher. 


ARIZONA. 

MISSOURI. 

GAZETTE— 6228  . Phoenix 

GLOBE . Joplin 

CALIFORNIA. 

POST-DISPATCH  . St.  Louis 

ENTERPRISE  . aico 

MONTANA. 

MINER  . Butte 

TRIBUNE  . Los  Angeles 

NEBRASKA 

Daily  circulation  in  cxccm  of  65,000  cemiet. 

Thi*  u  the  lar^eet  Daily  Circulation  of  any 
newspaper  published  in  Los  Angeles. 

FREIE  PRESSE  (Cir.  128,384). . .  .Lincoln 

NEW  JERSEY. 

INDEPENDENT  . Ssnta  Barbara 


BULLETIN  . San  Francisco 


CALL . San  Francisco 


EXAMINER . San  Francisco 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM  IRRIGATION 
San  Francisco 

The  leading  Farm  Journal  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  the  Irrigated  States. 


RECORD  . Stockton 

Only  newspaper  in  Stockton 
that  will  tell  its  circulation. 

FLORIDA. 

METROPOLIS . Jacksonville 

GEORGIA. 

ATLANTA  JOURNAL(Cir.55.I  I7)Atlania 

CHRON ICLE  . Augusta 

LEDGER  . Columbus 

ILLINOIS. 

POLISH  DAILY  ZGODA . Chicago 

SKANDINAVEN  . aicago 

HERALD  . Joliet 

HERALD-TRANSCRIPT  . Peoria 

JOURNAL  ...  ..TTTTrrr . Peoria 

INDIANA. 

LEADER-TRIBUNE  ....^ . Marion 

THE  AVE  MARIA . Notre  Dame 


PRESS  . Asbury  Park 

JOURNAL  . Elizabeth 

COURIER-NEWS  . . Plainfield 

NEW  MEXICO. 

MORNING  JOURNAL . Albuguerg^ 

NEW  YORK. 

KNICKERBOCKER  PRESS . . . . . .  AlUny 

BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS ....  Buffalo 

BOLLETTINO  DELLA  SERA.  New  York 
EVENING  MAIL . . New  York 

STANDARD  PRESS... . Troy 

- - - 

OHIO.  • 

PLAIN  DEALER . Cleveland 

Circulation  for  October,  1912 

Daily .  109,946 

Sunday  . 140,114 

VINDICATOR . Youngstown 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

TIMES . ...aester 

DAILY  DEMOCRAT. . . Johnstown 

DISPATCH  . Pittsburgh 

GERMAN  GAZETTE... ....  Philadelphia 

PRESS  . Pittsburgh 

TIMES-LEADER . . .  .Wilkes-Barre 

GAZETTE . York 


IOWA.. 

CAPITAL . Des  Moines 

REGISTER  8t  LEADER . Des  Moines 

THE  TIMES-JOURNAL . Dubuque 

KANSAS 

CAPITAL . Topeka 

KENTUCKY. 

COURIER-JOURNAL  . . . Louisville 

TIMES  . Louisville 

LOUISIANA. 

DAILY  STATES . New  Orleans 

ITEM  . New  Orleans 

TIMES-DEMOCRAT . New  Orleans 

MARYLAND. 

THE  SUN . Baltimore 


has  a  net  paid  circulation  of  124,000 
copies  daily,  80,000  of  which  are 
served  in  Baltimore  homes. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

THE  HERALD...... . Boston 

Guaranteed  daiK  circulation  110,714  (average 
for  whole  rear  191 1).  The  Herald  is  the  news¬ 
paper  of  the  home  owners  of  New  England. 

mTchigan. 

PATRIOT  (Morning) . .Jackson 

Daily  (Except  Monday) 

Average  First  Nine  Months,  1912 
Daily .  10,613  Sunday .  11,639 

~  MINNESOTA. 

TRIBUNE,  Mom.  8l  Eve. .  .Minieapotu 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


DAILY  MAIL . Anderson 


THE  STATE . Columbia 

(Cir.  July.  1912.  S.  20,986;  D.  20,956) 


TENNESSEE. 


NEWS-SClMlTAR  . Memphis 


BANNER  . Nashville 

TEXAS. 

STAR-TELEGRAM  ...77... Fort  Worth' 

Sworn  circulation  over  25.(X)0  daily.  Only  daily  in 
Fort  Worth  that  permitted  1912  examination  by 
Association  of  American  Advertisers. 


CHRONICLE . Houston 


WASHINGTON. 

POST-INTELLIGENCER  .. 

WISCONSIN. 

EVENING  WISCONSIN . 

.  Milwaukee 

CANADA. 

ALBERTA. 

HERALD  . 

....Calinry 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

WORLD  . 

.  .Vancouver 

ONTARIO. 

FREE  PRESS . 

. . .  .London 

QUEBEC. 

LA  PA'TRIE . Montreal 


lA  PRESSE  (A«l.Cir.  hr  1911. 104,197).  MoMimI  j 


TIPS  FOR  THE  AD  MANAGER. 

Hock  Island  Railroad  Co.,  New  York 
City,  and  Chicago,  HI.,  is  placing  some 
orders  through  h'rank  Seaman  and  others 
through  Taylor-Critchfield  Co. 


’Taylor-Critchfield  Co.,  Brooks  build¬ 
ing,  Chicago,  Ill.,  is  making  contracts  for 
J.  L.  Kraft  &  Bro.  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 


Louis  V.  Urmy,  41  Park  Row,  New 
York  City,  is  placing  orders  for  Earl  & 
Wilson,  E.  &  W.  Collars,  33  East  Seven¬ 
teenth  street,  New  York  City. 


M.  Volkmann  Advertising  Agency, 
Temple  Court  'New  York  City,  is  making 
contracts  for  Robert  G.  Ingersoll  &  Bro., 
Ingersoll  Watch,  315  Fourth  avenue,  New 
York  City. 


Washington  Advertising  Agency,  United 
States  Savings  Bank  building,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  is  sending  out  orders  for 
advertising  for  New  Prague  Flouring  Mill 
Co.,  Seal  of  Minnesota  Flour,  James- 
Carter  Co.,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 


Wyckoff  Advertising  Co.,  14  Ellicott 
street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  is  making  contracts 
for  Southern  papers  for  E.  L.  Carswell 
Medicine  Co. 


R.  M.  Seeds,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  is 
placing  5,000  lines  for  one  year  in  West¬ 
ern  papers  for  Stomas  Co.,  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind. 


Johnson-Dallis,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  are 
making  contracts  for  2,000  lines  for  one 
year  in  Middle  West  papers  for  Jaeobs 
Pharmacy  Co. 


Nelson  Chesman  &  Co.,  200  Fifth  ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  City,  are  contracting  for 
twenty-eight  lines  twenty-one  times  in  se¬ 
lected  cities  for  W.  H.  Muller,  Brooklyn. 

N.  Y. 


J.  Walter  ’Thompson  Co..  44  East 
Twenty-third  street.  New  Y’ork  City,  is 
placing  twenty  lines  156  times  for  Mar¬ 
vel  Co.,  New  York. 


Advocates  Church  Press  Agents. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Joliet  Minister’s 
Association  held  on  Thursday,  Dec.  19. 
the  Rev.  'f.  De  Witt  Tanner  spoke  on 
the  advisability  of  churches  engaging  a 
press  agent.  He  said  that  church  ad¬ 
vertising  to  be  effective  must  be  planned 
on  lines  strikingly  different  from  com¬ 
mercial  advertising.  The  remarks  were 
favorably  received  and  several  of  the 
ministers  will  plan  for  a  press  agent  and 
to  advertise  in  the  newspapers. 

The  Advertising  Sign  Post. 

The  Advertising  Sign  Post,  published 
at  Portland,  Ore.,  comes  to  our  desk 
filled  with  good,  serious  advertising 
common  sense  and  bearing  the  message 
of  the  square  deal  advertising..  Judging 
by  what  we  have  seen  of  advertising, 
especially  retail  advertising  from  that 
part  of  the  country,  this  publication  has 
a  man’s-sized  job  cut  out  for  it,  but  it 
is  on  the  right  road. 


Indispensable  in  My  Business. 

C.  S.  Clark,  resident  manager  of 
Western  Newspaper  Union  at  Cincin¬ 
nati,  O.,  writes  under  date  of  Dec.  19; 
“I  congratulate  you  upon  the  e.xccllcncy 
and  improvement  shown  in  the  last  issue 
of  The  Editor  and  Pubusher.  I  find 
it  almost  indispensible  in  my  business, 
and  in  keeping  in  touch  with  my  former 
friends  in  the  Eastern  newspaper  field.” 


New  Orleans  States 

32,000  Daily,  net 

Guarantees  the  largest  Carrier  /teliveiy 
HOME  circulation,  also  the  largest  Will  IE 
circulation  in  New  Orleans. 

Week  of  Nov.  4  to  10,  inclusive,  The 
States  ted  The  Item  by  11.078  agate  lines  on 
Total  Space  for  that  period. 

THIS  IS  NOT  IRREGULAR,  BUT 
VERY  FREQUENT. 

Don’t  be  fooled  by  wild,  unsupported 
claims  I'montb  after  mon'h.” 

Proof  of  above  record  shown  by  agate 
rule.  The  States  produces  results  always. 

The  S.  C.  BECKWITH  SPECIAL  AGENCY 
Sole  Foreign  Representatives 
New  York  Chicago  St.  Louis 
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AD  FIELD  PERSONALS. 


Humphrey  M.  Bourne,  formerly  with 
the  J.  J.  Geismger  Advertising  Agency, 
Philadelphia,  has  become  promotion 
manager  of  System. 


Bert  Barnett,  of  the  Brown  Shoe  Co., 
St.  Louis,  has  been  appointed  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Friedman-Shelby 
Shoe  Co.,  that  city. 


George  R.  Williams,  late  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Warren  Motor  Co.,  Detroit, 
has  become  assistant  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Studeoaker  corporation. 


H.  McCord,  D.  C.  Thompson  and  H.  T. ' 
Fiers. 

Seattle,  Wash. — The  Callopy  Co, 
capital,  $25,000;  to  write  and  receive 
advertisements  for  newspapers,  period¬ 
icals,  etc. ;  incorporated  by  A.  L.  Callopy, 
George  S.  Ryan  and  others. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. — Pictorial  Adver¬ 
tising  Co.,  capital  stock,  $50,000;  in¬ 
corporated  by  C.  S.  Milburn,  Marley 
Milburn  and  James  B.  Fagan. 

New  York,  N.  V. — Cheltenham  Ad¬ 
vertising  Service,  Manhattan ;  general 
advertising;  capital,  $50,000;  incorpo¬ 
rated  by  H.  Ingalls  Kimball,  Chas.  A. 
True  and  Robt.  L.  Degroff. 


DIRECTORY  OF  ADVERTISERS  AIDS. 

Publishera*  Representatives 

ALLEN  Sc  WARD 

25  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York 
30  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


General .  Agmts 


ADVERTISERS’  SERVICE 

5  Beekman  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  Cortlandt  3155 


AMERICAN  SPORTS  PUB. 'CO. 

21  Warren  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  Barclay  7095 

ARMSTRONG,  COLLIN  ADV.  CO. 
115  Broadway,  New  York 
Tel.  4280  Rector 


John  P.  Duncan,  for  several  years  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  11.  Batterman 
Co.,  Brooklyn,  is  now  connected  with 
the  Frederick  N.  Sommer  Advertising 
Agency,  of  Newark,  N.  J. 


AD-SELL  LEAGUE  DINNER. 


Albert  L.  Green,  for  the  past  four 
years  in  charge  of  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Boston  Store,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  Wis.,  left  on  Saturday  for  Omaha, 
Neb.,  where  he  will  be  the  general  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  Orkin  Bros.  Co. 


Lloyd  R.  Maxwell  has  been  put  in 
charge  of  the  Western  headquarters  of 
the  Associated  Sunday  Magazine,  in 
Chicago. 

Lee  W.  Maxwell,  formerly  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  office,  has  teen  named  assistant 
general  manager  of  the  .\ssociated  Sun¬ 
day  Magazines,  with  headquarters  in 
New  York. 


CIRCULATION  PERSONALS. 

Frank  J.  Studnicka,  circulation  man 
ager  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel, 
and  connected  with  Milwaukee  dailies  for 
over  twenty  years,  has  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  secretary  and  manager  ol  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  Institute  of  that 
city  on  Jan.  1. 


Richard  Howlett,  for  several  years 
•circulation  manager  of  the  Wausau 
(Wis.)  Record-Herald,  has  left  that 
paper  to  engage  in  business. 


Charles  G.  Sdiolz.  who  has  been  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Omaha  Bee  for 
several  years,  has  resigned  to  accept  a 
similar  position  with  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel.  He  is  a  brother  of  Emil 
Scholz,  publisher  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Post,  and  Ernest  Scholz,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Chicago  Record- Herald. 


R.  O.  Eastman,  of  Kellogg’s,  Princi¬ 
pal  Speaker  at  Nationally  Ad¬ 
vertised  Foods  Feast. 

R.  O.  Eastman,  advertising  manager 
for  Kellogg’s  Toasted  Corn  Flake  Co., 
of  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  was  the  princi¬ 
pal  speaker  at  the  second  annual  adver¬ 
tised  food  dinner  of  the  Ad-Sell  League 
of  Northern  Indiana  and  Southern 
Michigan,  held  Dec.  16  in  South  Bend, ! 
Ind.  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley  and  Charles 
Eugene  Powers,  both  scheduled  to 
speak,  were  kept  away  on  account  of  ill¬ 
ness.  Mr.  Eastman  gave  “The  Story  of 
Kellogg”  and  submitted  a  most  inter¬ 
esting  resume  of  the  seven  years’  rapid 
growth  and  success  of  the  well-known 
institution.  The  effect  of  the  company’s 
advertising  and  the  careful  manner  in 
which  it  is  prepared  and  placed  was 
made  a  principal  feature  of  the  address. 

The  dinner  was  most  unique,  as,  with 
but  two  exceptions,  each  article  on  the 
menu  was  of  a  nationally  advertised 
nature  and  was  contributed  by  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  or  producer.  The  bill  of  fare 
was  complete  even  down  to  chewing 
gum  and  cigars.  The  tables  were  laden 
with  advertising  matter  from  the  various 
concerns  represented  and  souvenirs 
were  plentiful.  The  colored  waiters 
were  garbed  as  chefs  and  made  a  strik¬ 
ing  picture. 

At  the  January  meeting  officers  for 
the  league  will  be  elected  and  further 
steps  taken  toward  issuing  the  league 
year-book.  The  December  dinner, 
known  as  the  jollification  dinner  over 
the  recent  success  of  doubling  the  league 
membership,  was  the  largest  ever  held. 
The  league  now  stands  fourth  largest 
in  the  country. 


BRICKA,  GEORGE  W.,  Adv.  Agent. 
114-116  East  28di  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  1528  Mad.  Sq. 

FRANK,  ALBERT  Sc  CO. 

26-28  Beaver  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  Broad  3831 

HOGUET  ADVERTISING 
New  York  Office, 

20  Vetey  Street 

Tel.  Cortlandt  2252 


JOHN  M.  BRANHAM  CO. 

Brunswick  Bldg.,  New  Y.rk 
Boyce  Bldg.,  Chicago 
Tel.  MadUon  Sq.  6380 

BUDD,  THE  JOHN,  COMPANY 
Brunswick  Bldg.,  New  York 
Tribune  Bldg.,  Chicago 
Chemical  Bldg.,  SL  Louis 
Tel.  Madison  Sq.  6187 

;  CARPENTER-SCHEERER,  SPECIAL 
i  AGENCY. 

Fifth  Ave.  Bldg.,  New  York. 

I  People’s  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


HOWLAND-GARDINER-FENTON 
20  Broad  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  Rector  2573 


KIERNAN,  FRANK  Sc  CO. 

156  Broadway,  New  York 
Tel.  1233  Cortlandt 

MEYEN,  C.,  Sc  CO. 

Tribune  Bldg.,  New  Yorli 
Tel.  Beekman  1914 


SECURITIES  ADV.  AGENCY 
27  William  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  Broad  1420 


ILLINOIS 


ANKRUM  ADVERTISING  AGENCY 
Classified  Specialists 
431  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  IIL 


CLASSIFIED  AD  COMPANY 
Clearing  House  For  All  Agencies 
Karpen  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


GUENTHER-BRADFORD  Sc  Co. 

64  W.  Randolph  St.,  Chicago 
Newspaper  and  Magaxine  Advertising 


TO  STOP  FRAUDULENT  ADS. 


LEVEN  ADVERTISING  CO. 

1710-1715  5th  Ave.,  New  York 
Majestic  Theatre  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


NEW  AD  INCORPORATIONS. 

Newark,  N.  J. — Greater  Newark  .Ad¬ 
vertising  Co.,  capital.  $50,000;  general 
advertising  business.  Incorporators:  John 


**Try  our  perfecting  Newt  at 
S  cents.  It  u  guaranteed  not 
to  tmut  or  oflFset  and  u  black 
and  clean.** 

SEND  FOR  SAMPLE 


F.  E.  OKIE  GO. 

Msnufscturers  Fine  Printing  Inks 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
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i  OUT  OT! 
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Bill  Passed  by  Seattle  Council  at  In¬ 
stance  of  Ad  Club. 

The  Seattle  Ad  Club  legislative  com¬ 
mittee  is  beginning  to  do  very  effective 
work.  The  following  is  one  result  al- 
;  ready  achieved : 

.A  bill,  which  is  expected  to  prohibit 
the  advertising  of  fake  sales,''  either  in 
newspapers,  neriodicals  or  by  banners  or 
other  methods  of  publicity,  was  passed 
by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  council.  The 
proposed  ordinance  is  identical  with  a 
i  law  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  which  has 
been  held  constitutional  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  that  State. 

It  provides  that  any  person  who,  in  a 
newspaper,  or  other  periodical,  or  in 
public  advertisement  or  by  letter  or  cir- 
;  cular,  knowingly  makes  or  disseminates 
;  any  statement  or  assertion  concerning 
the  quality,  the  quantity,  the  value,  the 
price,  the  method  ot  producing  or  manu¬ 
facture  of  his  merchandise  or  profes¬ 
sional  work,  or  the  manner  or  source 
of  purchase  of  such  merchandise,  or  the 
motive  or  purpose  of  any  sale,  which  is 
untrue  or  which  is  calculated  to  mislead, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

The  penalty  for  violation  is  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  $i0  nor  more  than  $100, 
or  imprisonment  in  the  city  jail  for  not 
to  exceed  thirty  days,  or  both  fine  and 
imprisonment.  The  measure  was  urged 
before  the  council  by  a  committee  of 
Second  ayenue  business  men  headed  by 
H.  R.  King,  chairman  of  the  legislative 
committee  of  the  Seattle  .Ad  Club. 


CUBA,  PORTO  RICO  and 
WEST  INDIES 


THE  BEERS  ADV.  AGENCY 
37  Cuba  St.,  Havana,  Cuba 
N.  Y.  Office,  11th  Floor,  Fuller  Bldg. 


I  Young  Herbert  Associate  Editor. 

I  The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  number 
of  the  National  Printer  Journalist,  of 
i  which  B.  B.  Herbert  has  been  editor 
!  since  the  start,  announces  that  B.  B. 
!  Herbert,  Jr.,  his  son,  will  become  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  and  assistant  manager,  while 
!  W.  E.  Herbert,  his  eldest  son,  will  look 
after  the  mechanical  department. 


GRIFFITH,  HARRY  C. 

Brunswick  Bldg.,  New  York 
Tel.  Madison  Sq.  3154 

LINDENSTEIN,  S.  G. 

118  East  28th  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  Madison  Sq.  6556 
30  North  Dearborn  SL,  Chicago 


NORTHRUP,  FRANK  R. 

225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
Tel.  Madison  Sq.  2042 


PAYNE  Sc  YOUNG 
747-8  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago 
200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
Tel.  Mad.  6723 

PULLEN,  BRYANT  dk  CO. 

200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
Tel.  Gramercy  2214 

PUTNAM,  C.  L 

45  W.  34th  SL,'  New  York 
Tel.  Murray  Hill  1377 

VERREE  Sc  CONKUN,  Inc. 

225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
Tel.  MadUon  Sq.  962 

WARD,  W.  D. 

Tribune  Bldg.,  New  York 
Tel.  Beekman  3108 


WAXELBAUM,  BENJAMIN 
Jewiih  Newspapers 

102  Bowery,  New  York 
Tel.  Spring  7500 


ADVERTISING  MEDIA 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO  EXAMINER 

’The  largeat  Morning  and  Sunday  Ngwa- 
paper  weat  of  New  York,  and  the  great 
Home  Medium  of  the  Middle  WeaL 


WASHINGTON 


THE  SEATTLE  TIMES 

The  anmittakable  leader  of  the  Nofthwsst. 
Ahead  of  all  American  newspapers  exc^  one 
in  total  volume  of  business  carried.  Qrcola- 
tion — Daily,  65,200;  Sunday,  84,(50—60% 
ahead  of  ita  nearest  home  competitor. 

A  matchless  record — ^an  unbeatable  newspaper. 


WE  ARE  PIONEERS 

in  the  manufacture  of  a  hundred  printing 
office  specialties  and  particularly  of 

STEEL  COMPOSING  ROOM  FURNITURE. 

PI*VERY  month  since  we  began  making  it  has 
^  seen  some  improvement  some  increased 
convenience,  some  money-making  idea  added 
to  the  product  We  are  in  the  front^  rank, 
leaving  our  dust  behind.  This  furniture  is  con¬ 
structs  along  the  same  lines  as  the  modem 
steel  bttilding.  Conservatively  we  belies 
the  use  ol  our  specialties  will  cut  off  10  to  15^ 
of  the  cost  of  producing  printed  matter.  Some 
say  20  to  2Si(  of  saving.  Consult  us  and  we'll 
engineer  the  matter  for  yon.  We  will  ^  glad 
to  show  you  even  if  you  are  from  Joplin. 

We  sell  Typa  too— hundreds  ol  tons  a  year. 

Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler 

Chieaao  New  York  Washingten  St.  Laalt 
Dallas  Kanut  City  Onaha  St.  Paul  Seattle 


Press  Clippings 

Everything  and  anything  that 
is  printed  in  any  newspaper 
or  magazine,  anywhere— can 
be  supplied  by 

BURRELLE 

CHARLES  HEMSTREET,  Maaacar 
45  Lafayette  Street,  New  York  City 
Established  a  Quarter  of  a  Century 
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December  28,  1912. 


The  Big  National  Exposition  of  Printing,  Lithographing, 
Bookbinding  Machinery,  Office  Equipment,  Adver¬ 
tising,  Publishing  and  All  Allied  Lines 

New  Grand  Central  PaZace,  New  York  City 


APRIL  19th  to  26th,  1913 

Will  reflect  the  progress  that  has  been  made  throughout  these  affiliated  industries  in  the  last  twenty  years. 

This  Exposition  has  been  OFFICIALLY  ENDORSED  by  the 

PRINTERS  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA, 

NEW  YORK  MASTER  PRINTERS  ASSOCIATION, 

BEN  FRANKLIN  CLUBS  OF  AMERICA, 

ELECTROTYPERS  BOARD  OF  TRADE  OF  NEW  YORK, 

and  they  are  all  co-operating  to  help  make  this  Show  the  greatest  of  its  kind  that  has  ever  been  held  in 
the  world. 

The  Exposition  is  held  coincident  with  the  CONVENTIONS  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  Associated  Press  and  Printers  League  of  America  and  all  their  members  are  being 
supplied  with  tickets  of  admission  that  will  admit  them  any  time  during  the  Show. 

The  various  Importers  and  Exporters,  Consuls  and  Foreign  Chambers  of  Commerce  are  also  co¬ 
operating  with  us  and  distributing  our  literature  throughout  the  world,  so  as  to  interest  the  foreign 
dealers  to  attend,  and  the  fact  is  being  impressed  on  these  people  that  this  particular  event  presents  to 
them  the  greatest  opportunity  they  have  ever  had  to  view  under  one  roof  all  the  up-to-date  machinery, 
processes,  sj^tems  and  methods  NECESSARY  to  people  in  the  above  lines  of  business. 

The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  at 
Washington  arc  printing  our  articles  and  invitations  in  their  Daily  Consular  Reports. 

The  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.,  are  sending  out  in  conjunction  with  their  January  Bulletin  50,000 
tickets  to  printers  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  an  a. tide  in  the  Bulletin  will  advise 
all  printers  and  publishers  to  arrange  their  trips  to  New  York  so  as  to  be  here  in  April  during  the  Show. 

The  Lanston  Monotype  Machine  Co.  have  arranged  to  send  out  60,000  tickets  to  the  trade — the 
Dexter  Folder  Co.,  30,000,  and  other  exhibitors  many  more  thousands,  covering  their  mailing  lists. 

150,000  TICKETS  will  be  judiciously  distributed  by  us  through  the  different  business  houses,  so 
that  the  buying  public  can  view  the  great  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  above  industries  during  the 
last  decade. 


Manufacturers  and  Supply  Men 


To  those  of  you  who  haven’t  arranged  for  your  spaces,  the  question  is,  WHAT  ARE  YOU  GOING 
TO  DO  ABOUT  THIS?  Are  you  going  to  be  represented  in  this  Great  International  Gathering,  or  are 
you  going  to  be  “penny-wise”  and  “pound-foolish”  and  let  the  cost  of  a  space  stand  between  you  and  a 
large  volume  of  new  business?  ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  EXERCISE  FORESIGHT  OR  HINDSIGHT? 


The  spaces  on  the  main  floor  of  the  Palace  are  selling  rapidly  and  will  soon  all  be  gone.  We  have 
arranged  for  the  SECOND  FLOOR,  but  if  you  act  NOW  you  can  secure  a  choice  location  on  the  first  one. 

If  you  get  in  touch  with  me  right  away  I  will  be  glad  to  give  you  many  more  sound  reasons  why  you 
should  be  represented  here.  Apply  to 

HARRY  A.  COCHRANE,  President, 


200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Telephone  Gramercy  724. 
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